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The Development of the Modern Dualism 


between State and Society” 
FRANZ H. MUELLER 


The “principle of subsidiarity,’’ which proclaims the relative 
autonomy of the human person and of the smaller and lower social 
units, is concerned with an apparently age-old phenomenon: the 
arrogation and usurpation of authority (potestas socialis) by supe- 
rior social groups at the expense of inferior ones and of human in- 
dividuals. Such inordinate claims upon or seizures of social func- 
tions, powers, and rights seem to be a general fact in the history of 
mankind. There can be no doubt — to cite only one example — 
that the absolute kingship of the so-called ‘‘free patriarchical’’ cul- 
ture, especially in the ancient oriental empires, greatly jeopardized 
the dignity of man in general, and especially that of the woman 
and the individual family... However, it is highly improbable that 
this situation was at that time considered to be a ‘‘problem,”’ re- 
quiring both a theoretical and a practical solution. 

Certain thinkers of classical antiquity were perhaps the first to 
speak of the natural rights of man and to distinguish between the 
divine and natural law on the one hand and positive or man-made 
law on the other. Yet this distinction seems to have had no miti- 
gating effect on the apparently general belief of ancient Greeks and 
Romans in the all-absorbing function of the polis or civitas.8 In 
* This article, appearing in two installments, deals with the historical back- 
ground and the problems which gave rise to the formulation of the principle of 
subsidiarity. Though valid wherever there is human social life (ubi societas, ibi 
jus est), this principle has gained practical importance and historical significance 
as the dualism developed between state and society. 

*Cf. S. A. Sieber, S.V.D., and F. H. Mueller, "rhe Social Life of Primitive 
Man (St. Louis, hag pp. 438-51. “This applies, correspondingly, to totemism, 
mother- -right, and the like. 

? Regarding the natural law theories of ancient Greece and Rome, cf. V. 
Cathrein, S.J., Recht, Naturrecht und positives Recht (St. Louis, 1901), pp. 
102-12. For a few examples of an awareness of natural law, cf. Aristotle, Ethics, 
II, c. 6, 1107a 9; V, c. 7, 1134b 18 and 1137b 1; Rhet. I, 13, 1373b 1. Cicero, 
De Jeg, I, 6; I, 12; I, 15; II, 14; De re publ., III, 22; De nat. deorum, I, 14. 
*Some writers do not seem to share the opinion that the free man of classical 
antiquity was always and everywhere nothing but a citizen. The existence of a 
jus gentium may prove their point. W. A. Dunning [4 History of Political 


Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (New York, 1933), p. 415] insists that to. the 
Greeks the polis was “primarily a society and only subsidiarily -(!) a state.” 
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the theocracy of the Jews the distinction between common and 
private good naturally remained in the background. 


It is only with the advent of Christianity that mankind became 
more and more aware of that dignity which — to use the words 
of the Canon of the Mass (Deus qui humanae ...) — God had so 
wonderfully given to human nature and which He had even more 
wonderfully restored. When the early Church met face to face with 
the decadent, yet still powerful Roman Empire, it proved increas- 
ingly necessary to demarcate ‘‘the things that are Caesar’s.’” Much 
as the Church emphasized the necessity and lawfulness of civil 
authority, never did she waver in her insistence on the right and 
duty of man to render “‘to God the things that are God’s.””* From 
the time of the lex Julia mayjestatis, which regarded the Christian 
faith as a religio illicita, and the caesaropapism of Constantine the 
Great (revived by Charlemagne and Otto I) up to the totalitarian- 
ism of our own day, the dispute about the proper relationship be- 
tween the ‘“‘two swords,” i.e., between imperium and sacerdotium, 
has never been fully settled. From the bull, Unam Sanctam, of 
Boniface VIII to the famous encyclicals on the state by Leo XIII, 
there can be traced a persistent endeavor of the Church to define the 
powers and limits of political government in contradistinction to 
the rights and duties of the Church, family, and individual citizen. 


This delimitation of the respective spheres of activity was neces- 
sitated not only by the frequent collision between Church and state, 
but also, and not least of all, by the awakening of ‘“‘civil society” 
which claimed immunity, as it were, in a realm detached from the 
state. 

Classical antiquity, if it distinguished at all between the state 
and society, certainly did not do so to oppose them. Ferdinand 
Frodl, S.J., of the Vatican Library, claims, however, that the process 
of “‘polarization”’ of social life which develops the society and state 
as distinct powers, or even as opposed entities, sets in with the ap- 
pearance of the Church on the historical scene.® This institution 
and growth, Father Frodl implies, of the Church as an international 
society, not confined to the boundaries of a political body and not 
subject to external control, could not but have had the effect of 


‘Matthew. 22, 21; cf. also Rom. 13, 1-7; 1 Cor. 7, 23; 1 Tim. 2, 2; 1 Pet. 
13, 17; Acts 5, 29. St. Paul, as will be remembered, insisted on his civil rights 
as against arbitrariness and despotism. Cf. Acts 16, 37; 22, 25; 25, 11. As to 
freedom of conscience, etc., cf. Acts 4, 20; Rom. 14, 5 and 23. 


*Ferdinand Frodl, S.J., Gesellschaftslehre, Vienna, 1936, p. 76. 
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making men aware of the fact that man’s social life does not exhaust 
itself in purely ‘‘political patterns,’’ as we might say today.® 

Even though Father Frodl may be right as far as the remote 
origins of the distinction between the state and society are concerned, 
there seems to be no historical evidence that patristic or scholastic 
writers regarded the state and society in contrasting or even opposing 
terms. In fact, and quite significantly, the terms “‘‘state’’ and ‘‘so- 
ciety,’’ in the sense that they are used today, were hardly known to 
antiquity and the middle ages. It seems that whenever the term 
societas was used, it was either with reference to some particular 
social entity, i.e, to one of many different societies, or simply to 
signify, in general terms, the result of any process of social integra- 
tion. In other words, society was not yet referred to as the one 
multitude composed of contracting and cooperating individuals, or 
as the totality of inter-individual relations which weave the web 
of social life or which form the “‘stuff’’ out of which all groups are 
composed, up to and including the corpus politicum mysticum. 

When patristic and medieval writers, e.g., St. Ambrose’ and 
Ptolemy of Lucca,* employ the organismic analogy, they seem to 
have in mind a social order which is based on an original differentia- 
tion of functions and a natural division of labor rather than on the 
legal relation of citizenship. But in this period there is as yet no 
conscious and deliberate distinction between a social and a political 
entity. Quite significantly, not a few medieval thinkers came to 
the conclusion that, as the natural body has a head, so the social 
body requires a governing part (pars principans). They, therefore, 
pictured the ruler or government as the head, heart, or soul of the 
social body.® Certain of their concepts such as humanum genus, 
republica sub Deo, etc., may be said to approximate that of society 
“simply,” i.e., society as distinct from, prior to, and transcending 
the polity, but they are by no means synonymous with the concept 
of society. Even the fact that St. Thomas, going beyond Aristotle, 


* Similarly Talcott Parsons: “The raising of the problem of church and state, 
which was to dominate social thought for nearly a thousand years was the first 
major break in the old identification of man’s total social relations with the 
political unit to which he owed allegiance.” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. XIV, p. 226. 

*Cf. St. Ambrose, De Officiis Ministrorum, Book 3, Chapter 3, 17 ff.; 
J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latinae, Volume XVI, Paris, 1845, column 150. 

* De regimine principum, IV, c. 2b (continuation of St. Thomas’ book of the 
same title). 


Os x: Political Theories of the Middle Age, Cambridge, 1900, 
pp. 28, and 135 ff 
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called man not only a political, but also and primarily a social being 
may be interpreted as an indication that there was a certain aware- 
ness among scholastic philosophers of a difference ‘between the social 
and political spheres in the life of man.*® Some of the later scho- 
lastic writers, F. de Vitoria, O.P., F. Suarez, S.J., and others, when 
discussing the jus gentium and the pactum societas anticipate in a 
way the newer concept of society — “‘society’’ as earlier than and 
not confined to the ‘‘state.”’ 

There is a parallel development of the concept of the “‘state.’’ 
Neither classical and Christian antiquity nor the middle ages use 
‘status’ for state. Instead, the terms polis, politeia, civitas, res 
publica, imperium, regnum, etc., were employed. It is probably 
significant that the modern use of the word ‘‘state,’’ in the sense of | it 
a body politic, first appeared in the Renaissance states of Northern | d 
Italy (lo stato).11 ‘The use of the term as a generic term for a | tl 
body politic, whether republican or absolute, was probably fixed by | w 
Machiavelli’ (The Prince, chapter 1).'* It is not unlikely that the | w 
change in terminology is indicative of a change in meaning. The 
civis of old was the fellow-citizen and the denizen, or the subject, | ph 
as distinguished from the hostis, the enemy, but also from the pere- | t¢ 
grinus, the foreigner, and the socius, an ally.’* Accordingly, the | ¢& 
civitas was the community of citizens as distinguished from those | py. 
living or belonging extra muros, the strangers, the slaves, the poten- | ph, 
tial and actual enemies. It is hardly mere chance that polis, too, | ty 
originally signifies a fortified, walled city or castle. All this seems | 
to prove that the ancient community is primarily a kind of “‘in- | g, 
group” as opposed to ‘‘out-groups.’’ There is no dualism of popu- | A 


- 


ct 


lus and civitas, that is, the latter is literally res publica or matter of ; 
the people, the cause and concern of the citizens who identify them- | qj 
selves with it. ba 


While classical and, to a certain extent, even Christian antiquity le; 
are thus characterized by some kind of political monism, unfavorable 


* Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, On the Governance of Rulers (translated by G. B. 
Phelan), Toronto, 1935, p. 30; also Sister Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., Christian 
Social Principles, New York, 1941, p. 153. 

" Cf. W. Schwer, Catholic Social Theory, St. Louis, 1940, p. 237; Orazio 
Condorelli, Per la storia del nome “stato,’ Modena, 1923. 

= Cf. G. H. Sabine, “State,” Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. XIV, | S¢ 
Chicago, 1937, p. 328a; Francesco Ercole, La Politica di Machiavelli, Rome, 1926, 
pp. 65-96 (cited in A. H. Gilbert’s introduction to his new translation of | chi 
Machiavelli, The Prince, Chicago, 1941, p. 34). 192 

* Cf. Carl Schmitt, Der Begriff des Politischen, Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaften und Sozialpolitik, Volume 58, pp. 1-31. anc 


wo 
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to the development of a ‘‘society consciousness,’ the feudal system 
of the middle ages may be said to be intrinsically non-political. If 
there is any ‘‘state’’ at all, it is coincident with the domain owned 
by a particular house or noble family and its descendants.‘* The 
combination of political authority with the control of the land does 
indeed tend, as G. H. Sabine has pointed out," to destroy any clear 
distinction between public and private relations. One might say 
that the state is completely submerged in the community. Pledged 
agreements between lord and vassals, and tribal allegiances take the 
place of political obligations and organizations. This manorial 
‘pluralism’ was later complemented by a growth of autonomy in 
the towns which were characterized by a rich variety of experiments 
in self-government or of voluntary associations for religious or in- 
dustrial purposes.’® If a simplification is permissible, we might say 
that, in a way, classical antiquity represents political organization 
without society, while the middle ages represent society without or 
with only a minimum of political organization.*” 


But we must keep in mind that medieval society was characterized 
by unreflective or indeliberate social cohesion, that society was — 
to paraphrase Jacob Burckhardt — still but half-awake beneath a 
common veil woven of faith, tradition, fellowship, and wholesomely 
naive folkways and mores. Man was conscious of himself as a mem- 
ber of a social body which was articulated in many ways, that is, 
through the medium of the family and the clan, the tribe and the 
people (or ‘‘folk’’), the village community and the manorial asso- 
ciation, the monastery and the convent, the fraternity and the guild. 
And in the same manner as “‘society’’ was not conceived of (as it 
has been since the eighteenth century) as a mere co-existence of in- 
dividuals independent of each other, so there was no rational ‘‘state’’ 
based on expert officials and rational law, claiming a monopoly of 
legitimate coercion in its territory.*® 

It is only with the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire (it- 
self not a state in the modern sense of the word) into a multitude 


“Cf. R. M. Maclver, The Modern State, 1932, p. 115. 

* Loc. cit. p. 329b. 

*E. F. Jacobs, “The Growth of Authonomy,” Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, Vol. I, pp. 74a and 75a, Chicago, 1937. 

* A very striking picture of the non-political character of the medieval idea of 
chivalry is to be found in J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages, London, 
1927, pp. 82-84. 


*Cf. Max Weber, General Economic History, New York, 1927, pp. 280 
and 338 ff. 
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of independent territorial powers or principates that the modern 
state can be said to take its origin. Political sovereignty is now 
embodied in the person of the ruler. He personifies the state. Land 
and people figure as his patrimony. And now the last traces of 
classical identity or civitas and populus disappear from the historical 
scene. The prince places his territory and his subjects in a peculiar 
status. It is the “‘state’’ (!) of potential war, the purpose of which 
is the demonstration of power, or more concretely, of independence 
from Pope and Emperor abroad, and from the feudal estates at home, 
of supreme political authority unlimited by any other power from 
within or without. War itself, to be sure, is literally a business 
“enterprise’’ of the condottieri; the subjects have a part in it other 
than a passive one. Both rational planning and ‘‘over-government”’ 
(polycracy) were fully developed in the Italian tyrannies of the 
Renaissance. 

The conscious valuation of all possible influences, whereof 
princes beyond the border of Italy had not [as yet] the faintest 
notion, and the absolutism which was almost boundless in 
power, produced in the Italian states special types of men and 
organization.” 


Jacob Burckhardt has shown that the new despotism, strange 
as it may seem, unwittingly fostered rather than suppressed indi- 
vidualism.*® There can, of course, be no doubt as to the extreme 
arbitrariness and individualism of the tyrant himself.2* But the 
Italian state of the Renaissance also created circumstances which were 
favorable to the growth of individualistic impulses and sentiments 
among the protégés, the political puppets, and last but not least 
among the subjects of the absolute prince. Political impotence and 
involuntary leisure following such a regime did 


not hinder the different tendencies and manifestations of private 
life from thriving in the fullest vigour and variety. Wealth and 
[intellectual] culture,...a municipal freedom which did not 
cease to be considerable, and a Church which... was not 


* Cf. Werner Sombart, The Quintessence of Capitalism, New York, 1915, p. 61. 
The German title of this translation is Der Bourgeois, Zur Geistesgeschichte des 
modernen Wirtschaftsmenschen (Munich, 1913). The title of the English version 
is not a translation of the German title and is thus utterly misleading. 

* Cf. J. Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, London, 
1921, pp. 130 ff. 

* The state of the Renaissance itself has been called an “overgrown or super- 
individual.” See, for example, G. Gundlach, §.J., in an article, “Staat, Gesellschajt 
und Wirtschaft in der individualistischen Aera”’ in J. van der Velden’s (editor) 
Die Berufsstindische Ordnung, Cologne, 1932, p. 28. 
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identical with the state — all these conditions undoubtedly 
favored the growth of individual thought... .’’ ” 


Man became, so to speak, historically and psychologically what he 
is metaphysically, namely, an individual, and recognized himself as 
such. It is in this self-consciousness of the individual that modern 
society takes its start. Man begins to distinguish himself consciously 
from other individuals and from the state. He enters with others 
into merely contractual relationships which safeguard and promote 
his self-interest. This do-ut-des (give-to-get) nexus provides the 
cultural medium upon which the germ of capitalism begins to thrive. 
Werner Sombart has convincingly shown that the Northern Italy of 
the trecento and especially the quatrocento, which is the cradle of 
the modern state, is also the cradle of the bourgeois and, thus, of 
the bourgeois society.”® 

Lack of space forbids us to trace the genesis of bourgeois society 
from these origins up to or even beyond the French Revolution and 
the emancipation of the tiers-état.2* We would have to speak of St. 
Thomas More’s Utopia, as probably the first literary document of 
the ‘“‘discovery’’ of society and of the ‘“‘social question’’ proper. 
Mention should be made of the individualistic influences which 
nominalism and protestantism exercised upon social and political 
thought. The Monarchomachs, as the first representatives of the 
modern theory of popular sovereignty, should not be ignored in the 
history of the rise of civil society. Of special importance would be 
an analysis of the natural law theories of the ‘‘social contract’’ with 
regard to their bearings on the concept of an autonomous society 
prior to the state. Even B. Mandeville and the deistic laissez-faire 
of the classical economists would be worth a special study in this 
respect. 

We must, however, limit ourselves to pointing out the historical 
evidence of the fact that the modern “‘state’’ and modern “‘civil so- 
ciety’’ are complementary or, more properly, dialectical concepts. One 
cannot be thought of without the other. Historically there can be 
little doubt that the absolutism and the sovereignty of the prince 
called forth the striving for self-determination of the people. The 
famous pronouncement, “Le tiers état c’est la nation,” is but the 


” J. Burckhardt, op. cit., p. 131. 


* W. Sombart, op. cit.; cf. also A. Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and 
Capitalism, New York, 1939, pp. 87 ff., and J. B. Kraus, S.J., Scholastik, Puri- 
tanismus und Kapitalismus, Munich, 1930, pp. 75, 89 ff. 


* Cf. B. Groethuysen, Les origines de l’esprit bourgeois..., Paris, 1927. 
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logical answer and the counterpart to the earlier “L’état c’est moi” 
of Louis XIV.%> Without subscribing to an historical determinism, 
we might say that the struggle for emancipation by the bourgeoisie 
gives us the theory of the social contract which turns the state from 
a creature of the ruler or the ruling class into a still somewhat 
imaginary society. Locke’s and Montesquieu’s doctrine of the sep- 
aration of the legislative and executive powers, as well as Rousseau’s 
idea of the volonté des tous as distinguished from the volonté gen- 
éral, foreshadow the adoption of the concept of ‘“‘civil society’’ by 
political science. 

The term itself, ‘‘civil society,’’ seems to have been coined by 
Adam Ferguson, contemporary and intimate of Adam Smith. If 
the term was used before, it was as a synonym for the political so- 
ciety which is the state. In 1767 when Ferguson published his 
famous Essay on the History of Civil Society, civil society was, of 
course, in the making for a long time, but the distinction between 
society and the state had not yet taken root in the minds and writ- 
ings of political philosophers.”® 

Thomas Paine was probably the first to protest against the then 
still prevailing identification of both. ‘“‘Society,’’ he says in the 
opening passage of Common Sense (1776) is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness.... The one encourages 
intercourse; the other creates distinction. This concept of society 
as one of the wants as economic intercourse does not differ materially 
from Adam Smith's “‘civilized society’’ based on self-love, as de- 
scribed in the great Scotsman’s Wealth of Nations (Book I, Chapter 
2). It is a condition in which, according to Smith, “‘every man... 
becomes in some measure a merchant and the society [sic] grows to 
be what is properly a commercial society.”’ [Italics ours.]*7 But 
as F. Tonnies has rightly pointed out, Smith was wrong in imagin- 
ing that this commercial society is the immediate or even probable 


* The fact that historians are not sure whether or not this is an utterance of 
Louis XIV does not really matter as long as it characterizes the situation as well 
as it does. As for the political pronouncement of the bourgeoisie, see Carl Schmitt, 
The Necessity of Politics, in: Vital Realities, New York, 1932, p. 51. 

* Even now the distinction of civil society and state is not taken for granted 
as far as mere terminology is concerned. In everyday English they are hardly 
antonyms. The meaning of “civil” as used in the technical term “civil society” 
approximates that of the terms “civilian” or “civic” insofar as it is related to 
private individuals, or the private rights and relations of individuals as distin- 
guished from the public and political ones. 


"The Wealth of Nations, 1, 4 (The Modern Library Edition, New York, 
1937, pp. 14 and 22). 
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result of the ‘‘innovation’’ that labor is divided and products ex- 
changed.?* Smith himself seems to have had a notion of the cos- 
mopolitan character of the ‘‘commercial society’’ which he describes, 
and of its being detached, as it were, from the state, when he remarks 
that ‘‘it has been said very properly’ that a merchant “‘is not neces- 
sarily the citizen of any particular country.’ 7° Smith, being a 
partner or co-actor, as it were, on the historical scene of his time, 
lacked that ‘‘distance’’ from the events that would probably have 
enabled him to realize that the economic teachings of the (classical) 
“‘school’’ as well as those of its physiocratic predecessors were them- 
selves a symptom or the rise of a concept and reality of society never 
before in existence. The economics of the ordre naturel and the 
laissez-faire was no longer part of political science as were the doc- 
trines of mercantilism. Physiocratic as well as classical economics 
was based on the idea of a social structure contrasted to the state 
yet living within it. It presupposes a plurality of individuals exist- 
ing and acting according to its own laws, viz., ‘‘society.”’ °° 

W.H. Dunning sums up the situation very appropriately, when 
he says that 


during the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries the 
state, as centered in the absolute monarch, dominated social 
philosophy. With the revolutionary eighteenth, a reversal of 
the situation began. Vico, Montesquieu, the Physiocrats, 
Adam Smith, and the economists, with also the jurists of the 
natural and common law, brought into the foreground the 
non-governmental forces that operated in the life of the peoples. 
This was the field that was cultivated by Saint Simon and the 
other founders of socialism.” 


The final separation of the state and society was indeed carried 
out on political grounds: in the French Revolution, and in the teach- 
ings of the so-called “utopian socialists.” Of them and of that 


stage in the development which starts with the year 1789, the next 
article will deal. 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


* Cf. F. Tonnies, Fundamental Concepts of Sociology, New York, 1940, p. 87. 
” Op. cit., III, 4, p. 395. 
*” W. Schwer, Catholic Social Theory, St. Louis, 1940, p. 46. 
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Integrating Forces for an International Community 
LEO J. MARTIN, S.J. 


The Utopian realm of idealized societies is finding it more and 
more difficult to maintain possession of one of its most cherished 
subjects, for mankind seems grimly to be determined to have this 
coveted subject for itself. Too long, it is said, has this precious 
possession been allowed to repose in the flowery fields of Utopian 
thought, while great numbers of men have met violent deaths because 
they lacked the protection that it could so aptly afford. This pos- 
session which men are seeking as a protection against some of the 
most devastating social evils of the present day is international, or 
world, community. Much current popular discussion centers upon 
methods of so organizing the world that a durable cohesion among 
the individual states may be obtained. The form that this inter- 
national society should or will take is the object of many varied 
opinions. 

Since the growth and forms of social structures constitute par- 
ticular objects of sociological study, the sociologist is interested in 
the genesis and integration of the international structure. Accord- 
ingly, the sociologist attempts to explain much of the phenomena 
that relate to world community. However, the sociologist who is 
conscious of the limitations of his science does not maintain that his 
explanation is all inclusive, for there are other disciplines which 
complement, or in some cases transcend, his empiric data. Neverthe- 
less, sociology renders us valuable information in the study of inter- 
national society. 

It is not the purpose of the present paper to champion the hy- 
pothesis that mankind has reached the stage of social development 
where the super-state is about to leave its Utopian environment and 
take its place in the realm of concrete and empiric fact. Sociologically 
considered, the time does not seem ripe for a super-state, nor, on the 
other hand, do we know whether such a world structure will ever 
exist. Yet, the time does seem ripe for some kind of world organi- 
zation that bears resemblances to a super-state. 

Since a community is composed of interacting individuals sharing 
a number of likenesses and striving toward similar goals, we may 
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say that certain aspects of an international community of states have 
existed and do exist. However, the cohesive forces behind this ex- 
pansive community have been tenuous and weak. It has possessed 
no social force strong enough to integrate the separate units, or even 
to keep them from destroying one another. Naturally, we want to 
know if there are any social forces that can give cohesion to world 
society, and if they do exist, what they are. 


I 


Since we can draw an analogy between the society known as the 
state and international society, an analysis of the development and 
structure of the former can help us to understand the possibilities 
and actualities of the latter. As the resemblance between civil society 
and international society is analogical and not identical, it is not 
claimed that the functions and make-up of the state will completely 
| explain those of the international society. Yet, the resemblance is 
|! close enough to allow us to carry over apt inferences from one to 
the other. 


In the state we find different types of rules according to which 
the conduct of citizens is regulated. For in order that people may 
act more or less uniformly, they must be guided in their actions by 
certain norms, or standards, of conduct. We cannot have an existing 
state in which the individual citizens would act totally as they 


a | pleased and without reference to pre-established rules of conduct. 
S | The rules of conduct which regulate the actions of people living 
S | within the framework of a state may be divided into three types: 
h legal rules, moral rules, and custom rules (rules of custom).' Rules 
“| of custom are such as those which regulate modes of dress and forms 
~ | of etiquette and usually have for their sanction the approval or dis- 

approval of society without the use of physical coercion. Moral rules 
“| are supported by philosophical and theological considerations and 
| look primarily for their sanction to a power that transcends the 
d material universe. These rules are the actions which conscience bids 
Y | us perform, or avoid. The third class of rules, legal rules, are those 
| which are enforced by the power center, or governing body, in the 
*t | state. A particular norm of conduct may belong to the three types 
* | of rules, as in the case of murder. For the rule not to kill another is 
1s *For fuller explanation consult N. S. Timasheff, An Introduction to the 


1y | Sociology of Law, Greenfield, Mass.: T. Morey & Son, 1939, pp. 135-138. 
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enforced by the state, upheld by the individual conscience, and 
strongly approved by the custom of society. 


The rules mentioned above tell us about the directive norms of 
conduct for individuals living in an actually constituted state, but 
we are also interested in knowing when the society known as the 
state became an empiric reality. According to a convincing hypoth- 
esis put forth by N. S. Timasheff in his sociological study of the 
state, the empiric development of the state took place in a manner 
similar to the following.’ In the pre-state period a certain conformity 
of conduct was followed by men because of the regulatory influence 
of moral rules and rules of custom. Since individuals were living in 
close contact with one another, such as the members of a tribe, con- 
flicts naturally arose among them. Often the conflict was settled by 
violence, the victor of the struggle winning the dispute. However, 
men found that there was a better method of resolving conflicts than 
by violence, and that was by an appeal to a third disinterested party. 
This method had the advantage that it was much more conducive 
to a just settlement of differences and avoided unnecessary bloodshed. 


Naturally, disputing parties preferred to select as a judge one who 
would be inclined to render a just decision and who possessed some 
prestige in the community. Such men were often petty kings or 
priests of the tribe. The custom grew of appealing to kings and 
priests as judges, and the latter began to interest themselves more and 
more in the just settlement of disputes. When the priest or king 
acted as judge he did not arrive at his decision arbitrarily but nor- 
mally based it upon existing rules of custom, or upon moral rules. 
Yet, at this stage the judge was only a judge and did not use power 
to enforce his decision. Eventually the time arrived when the king, 
priest, or any leader with sufficient power, began to back his decisions 
with the use of force in order to insure that they were carried out. 
At this point we have the birth of legal rules and the state. For 
according to the hypothesis under consideration, standards of con- 
duct become legal rules when they are enforced by a power structure, 
and a society becomes a state when a governing unit imposes norms 
of conduct upon all who live within that society. It must be noted, 
however, that these rules imposed by the power center are those 
which the people themselves commonly accept.* 


? Ibid., Ch. XI. The explanation given above will not be found in its entirety 
in the chapter cited, but the fundamental concepts here used can be found in it. 


*This hypothesis admits of modification to suit varied conditions. 
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In the early periods of a state the rulers were not so much inter- 
ested in legislating new laws but in devoting most of their attention 
to enforcing those that already existed. Gradually the rulers began 
perfecting existing laws and devising new ones, thus making legisla- 
tion more and more the function of the governing body. Yet, in the 
early states the same person, or group of persons, was judge, legis- 
lator, and executive. After long experience it was found to be more 
expedient to divide these functions of government, so that in the 
modern state the judicial, legislative, and executive constitute three 
different branches of the government. 


II 


Using the above consideration of the development and structure 
of the state as a source of reference, we turn our attention again to 
the international community. The individual units in this com- 
munity are the existing states. Through the course of time individual 
states have been establishing contacts with one another, until at the 
present day interaction among them takes place in many and varied 
ways. Out of experience of this interaction certain norms of state 
conduct have evolved. Some of these standards of conduct are even 
quite detailed, as the method of treating ambassadors from another 
state. Thus, there has been some cohesion among the units of world 
society, for in particular cases certain rules of custom have been com- 
monly recognized and moral norms have on occasion guided the 
conduct of states, especially in the Middle Ages. At times disputing 
states have even appealed to a third party to act as a judge, as men 
did in the pre-state period. For examples of such appeals we can cite 
instances in which Christian states asked the Pope to act as arbiter. 
However, there has existed in the past no durable power center which 
enforced international standards commonly accepted by the various 
states, nor does such an authority exist today. 

The question naturally arises whether international law, em- 
pirically considered, can exist without an authority to enforce it, 
for we have defined law as rules enforced by a power center. It can 
be set forth as an hypothesis that international law exists in so far 
as international rules are enforced by the governing bodies of a num- 
ber of states. However, these governing bodies of the individual 
states are the very agents who violate international law when they 
become involved in a dispute. Obviously, the empiric existence of 
international law is much more tenuous and sporadic than the exist- 
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ence of municipal law. It might be argued that according to the 
explanation given concerning the development of municipal law, 
international law cannot exist without a definite power structure 
which stands above the individual states and forces them to obey 
inter-state regulations. Or in other words, without a super-state there 
can be no international law. However, as has been pointed out 
above, the resemblance between state society and international society 
is analogical and not identical. Therefore, the empiric existence of 
international law need not have exactly the same requirements as 
municipal law. 

Considerable emphasis is being placed upon international law 
because just as municipal law is a prime factor behind the internal 
cohesion of the state, so international law is of great importance in 
integrating the international structure. However, we must depart 
from our rather close analogy of the state and international society 
and direct our attention to a closer consideration of the special 
characteristics and requirements of world society. 


Ill 


In his study of the psychiatric aspects of war and peace Franz 
Alexander insists that we must remove conflict of interests if states 
are to live peacefully side by side.* Hans Kelsen also stresses this 
point when he says that adequate political and economic adjustments 
must be made among the individual states before we can hope for an 
international legal structure to function properly.® This is especially 
true since the international community lacks a strong central power. 
We must foster those conditions which facilitate the existence of a 
directive body in world society. One of the reasons for the failure 
of the League of Nations can be found in the fact that it did not 
satisfactorily deal with conflict of interests; rather, it seems to have 
created even additional conflicts. 

The fundamental needs of individual states and minority groups 
within the various states must be adequately fulfilled. For, as 
Malinowski indicates in his study of conflict, aggression is not a 
primary, but a derived, or secondary, impulse. Men usually attack 
others when some primary impulse, such as the urge for food or 


‘Franz Alexander, American Journal of Sociology, “Psychiatric Aspects of 
Peace and War,” January, 1941, p. 510. 

5 Hans Kelsen, American Journal of Sociology, “International Peace — By 
Court or Government,” January, 1941, pp. 571-572, 
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self-preservation, is being thwarted.* Thus, if each state enjoys con- 
ditions that permit adequate provision for the needs of its individual 
citizens, a source of much conflict is avoided. 
In speaking of the rdle of state sovereignty in the world com- 
munity Malinowski makes the following remark: 
There is obviously a price and a great price to be paid for any 
fundamental change in the constitution of mankind. Here, 
clearly, the price to be paid is the surrender of state sovereignty 


and the subordination of all political units to world-wide 
control.’ 


The above statement opens itself to criticism. Participation in inter- 
national community does not necessitate any fundamental change 
in the constitution of man, just as man did not have to change his 
nature when he began to live in state society. Men did not become 
submerged by the power of the state, but rather they enjoyed more 
real freedom than in the pre-state period, for now they could rely 
upon a strong authority in the protection of their rights. So par- 
ticipation in world community does not imply surrender of all state 
sovereignty, but it does imply the limitation of state sovereignty 
so that each state would not be free to violate international rules. 
We cannot expect states to limit their sovereignty or reduce their 
armaments as long as there exists no real source of international 
security. For just as a lack of security in frontier regions causes 
individuals to take the law into their own hands, so a lack of inter- 
national security leads the states to rely upon their own power in 
securing their rights. The League of Nations could not induce even 
its members to curtail the use of sovereignty or reduce armaments 
because it offered no real security. However, there are some excep- 
tions to this statement, for such leading powers as Great Britain and 
the United States (a non-League member) did reduce their arma- 
ments despite the insecurity of the world situation. Both countries 
have paid heavily for not being more realistic about their own 
security. To preach pacifism doesn’t pay when your neighbor is 
arming to the teeth. In this connection Franz Alexander aptly 
remarks: 
...as long as powerful nations or groups of people continue to 


pursue their interests by force, by destruction, and by subjuga- 
tion of their opponents, pacifism must be considered as a morbid 


* Bronislaw Malinowski, American Journal of Sociology, “An Anthropological 
Analysis of War,” January, 1941, p. 526. 
"Tbid., p. 522. 
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phenomenon — in fact, the rationalization of self-destructive 
wishes.® 


Our problem, then, is to mould a world structure that will prevent 
ruthless force from deciding state conflicts. Only then will we have 
an environment conducive to the limitation of state sovereignty. 


IV 


That the League of Nations did not achieve the purpose for 
which it was designed does not prove that a cohesive world organi- 
zation is impossible. The very fact that an attempt has already been 
made to integrate the international community serves as a basis of 
experience in making new attempts to accomplish this end. Being 
more keenly aware of the factors that tend to obstruct the building 
of a world structure, we can consciously try to avoid the pitfalls that 
beset the path of the League. 

The Covenant of the League established an arbitration organ, 
the Council, for settling political disputes, while the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was to have jurisdiction over legal 
disputes, such as the proper interpretation of a treaty. The Council 
of the League, which was composed of the great powers (Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Japan), acted as an executive body. An 
Assembly composed of all members of the League also existed, and 
this body was supposed to serve as a limitation upon the Council. 
Without going into a further consideration of the mechanism of the 
League we can point out some of its inadequacies. 

If the members of the Council could not reach a unanimous de- 
cision when considering a dispute among member states, the latter 
were free to resort to arms. This was recognized as a serious gap in 
the League, but attempts to close it were unsuccessful.° Although 
it was intended that the Council should also interfere in armed dis- 
putes among non-member states, in practice it found itself powerless 
in this regard. As for the World Court, it had no compulsory 
jurisdiction, since no state could be forced to appear before it against 
its own will. When we add to these sources of weakness the fact 
that large powers such as the United States and Russia were outside 
of the League (the latter only entered the League in 1934), we can 
realize what a weak security it afforded its members. It was this 


*Franz Alexander, “Psychiatric Aspects of Peace and War,” p. 505. 


°C. Haines & R. Hoffman, The Origins and Background of the Second World 
War, N. Y.: Oxford University Press, 1943, p. 129. 
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lack of security that led even League members to seek their security 
in sources outside the League. 


Hans Kelsen says the League would have had much more hope 
of success if it had made a judicial body, the World Court, rather 
than an executive body, the Council, the center of the League. He 
believes that states will more readily submit to a judicial body than 
to an administrative body. While it is probably better to give 
greater prominence to the judicial character of the central organ, there 
must be provision made for the execution of Court decisions. This 
implies some kind of an executive body which could carry out judi- 
cial decisions and also attend to other administrative functions that 
would result from close co-operation between the states. 


Should the judicial and administrative organs of the international 
body be distinct? Since their functions were not separate in the first 
periods of the state, we might reasonably infer that they need not 
be distinct in the early states of international organization. However, 
the different nature of these two functions leads us to believe that 
better results would be obtained if there were some differentiation 
between the two organs. Yet, whatever is the nature of the differ- 
entiation between the judicial and administrative bodies, they must 
avoid any conflict of duties and powers. They must also be strongly 
supported by the individual states so that no unruly state can elude 
their jurisdiction. 

When we remember that during the early stages in the life of the 
state the central organ did not devote itself to the function of legis- 
lation, we can agree with Kelsen’s opinion that the lack of an inter- 
national legislative body is not a serious handicap, for the World 
Court can render decisions on the basis of existing international rules, 
or, in cases where these are lacking, on the basis of equity. However, 
we disagree with him when he adds: 


One should not overlook the important fact that in the last 
analysis the law is not what the legislator more or less clearly 
sets forth or what the rule of custom more or less comprehen- 
sibly implies. The law is what the court finally decides.’° 


In the above statement Kelsen reveals his peculiar conception of law; 
law need not be contained in existing norms but is whatever the 
judge decides. If this were the case we can well imagine that the 
individual states would hesitate to submit to a Court which could 


* Hans Kelsen, “International Peace — By Court or Government,” p. 575. 
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render such arbitrary decisions. However, Kelsen distorts the func- 
tion of the judge or court, for even in cases in.which no positive 
law exists, the judge decides the case upon other norms which are 
commonly accepted in his society. Thus, there is no need to fear 
that arbitrariness may characterize the World Court, for insofar as 
it fulfills the function of a court its decisions will be based on 
standards customarily acknowledged by the individual states. 

Lest it be thought that in dealing with the question of inter- 
national organization I am outlining the structure of a super-state, 
I reaffirm that this is not my purpose. Yet, as I stated before, the 
structure of the visualized world community will bear resemblances 
to a super-state. It will have a central organ through which it can 
exercise a restraining influence over its members. It will give empiric 
existence to international laws by having power to enforce them. 
However, the power exercised by the central body will not be so 
wide, nor will its composition be the same, as that of the state, for 
the power to enforce international rules will be that which arises from 
the concerted action of the individual states. While limiting state 
sovereignty, this centralized organ will not take away all state 
sovereignty. 

Before closing our consideration of the integrating forces behind 
international community a few remarks about the rdle of force are 
in order. In our explanation of the genesis of the state we saw that 
force played an important rdle in solidifying a group of people into 
a state. Yet, this force was not used arbitrarily but to enforce com- 
monly accepted norms of conduct. In speaking of the world com- 
munity Franz Alexander says: 

Only a democratic, international organization of the world 
would warrant lasting world-peace. The experience of history 
does not entitle us to hope that such a state of affairs, even if 
conceivable, could be achieved without at first one powerful 


group subduing the weaker ones and coercing them to partici- 
pate in a larger organization.” 


Looking at the concrete international situation as it exists to- 
day, we can readily see that force is playing a prominent part in de- 
ciding our: future. type of international world. For by force we 
are preventing the totalitarian states from setting up their type of 
world community. After the war is over the great powers will, 
no doubt, by common agreement use their force as a sanction against 


"Franz Alexander, “Psychiatric Aspects of Peace and War,” p. 519. 
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those which would disturb international order. It is not presump- 
tuous to expect that in the years following the war the structure 
of the international community will become firmer and more in- 
tegrated as the blueprints drawn up by statesmen and scholars grad- 
ually take form in the realm of social fact. As the states become 
more and more accustomed to settling their conflicts through legal 
machinery, those states responsible for furnishing concerted sanc- 
tions should be able to reduce gradually their armaments until only 
a minimum of arms is necessary to maintain international order. 


It may be objected that the above discussion concerning work- 
able ways of organizing the world community is contrary to the 
law of social growth which maintains that social forms develop 
naturally of themselves without the conscious intervention of men. 
However, this Spencerian view of social evolution does not fit the 
facts for, as in the case of the state, men have consciously erected 
new social structures when they found the need for them. Still, we 
must admit as valid that part of evolutionary theory which main- 
tains that certain factors, or conditions, must be sufficiently developed 
before this or that institution can exist. Thus, we could hardly 
expect an integrated world community in the days when transporta- 
tion was difficult and large groups of men were totally isolated from 
one another. However, such factors as rapid and numerous means 
of transportation, the economic and cultural interdependence of 
states, the enormous destruction that accompanies state conflicts, and 
the growth of the social outlook, do seem to indicate that the time 
is ripe for the formation of a more cohesive and durable international 
community than has heretofore existed. Also, there is no apparent 
reason why men can not attempt to achieve this international co- 
hesion by the adoption of the means deemed best suited to obtain 
their goal. 


SUMMARY 


In order to draw together the considerations and conclusions of 
the present study we will briefly summarize the above discussion. 


1) In looking for cohesive factors that promote international 
community, we investigated the development of the state and 
sources of its cohesion. We assumed as a valid hypothesis 
that a society began its empiric existence as a state when 
some central power insured cohesion among its members by 
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2) 


3) 


4) 


>) 


In conclusion I would like to remark that the above discussion 
did not purport to cover all the sociological aspects of international 
cohesion. Rather, some of the more important problems connected 
with this phase of international society were singled out for special 
consideration. I realize that at times the treatment of the topics 
above may seem to have been of an indecisive character. However, 
when one considers the nature of the topics discussed, he can see 
that they do not readily lend themselves to decisive treatment. The 
sociology of international society is as yet in its infancy. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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enforcing certain accepted standards of conduct which are 
known as laws. 


Looking at the international community we saw an absence 
of a central power which enforces international rules of con- 
duct. We admitted that international law could exist em- 
pirically if supported by the governing bodies of the various 
states. However, the support of the individual power centers 
has been sporadic and tenuous so that international law has 
had a very precarious existence. Without the force of law 
the integration of the international community is weak. 


We must make it possible for an international legal system 
to function. A centralized international organization founded 
around a world court and executive body would give solidity 
to the international structure and support to international 
law. However, the pitfalls of the League of Nations must 
be avoided. Conflict of interests must be removed, and real 
security offered to the individual states. 


Historical facts and the present world situation seem to in- 
dicate that force is necessary in securing and maintaining in- 
ternational order, but it need not be used arbitrarily. 


The time is ripe for a closer integration of the international 
community. This integration is furthered by the conscious 
application of procedures based upon knowledge of past and 
present social structures. 
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Catholic Social Service and Professional Training 
A. H. SCHELLER, S.J. 


When John P. Mitchell became Mayor of New York City in 
1914 he appointed Mr. Kingsbury, Commissioner of Public Char- 
ities, to study the conditions of children living in private institutions. 
Kingsbury had thirty-eight institutions investigated. Among the 
institutions were orphanages and homes for the delinquent under 
Catholic auspices. Reporting to the Mayor Commissioner Kings- 
bury said: 

Naturally when we found on the certified list institutions in 
which beds were alive with vermin, in which the heads of the 
boys and girls were itching with uncleanliness, in which an- 
tiquated methods of punishment prevailed and in which the 
children were disgracefully overworked and underfed, we found 
it necessary to decline to commit children to these institutions 


and to decline to accept as reliable the official reports of the 
State Board of Charities. 


In the New York system private institutions for dependent and 
delinquent children were supported in great part by public funds. 
In the year 1913, for example, the city of New York made payments 
to Protestant institutions for dependent children amounting to 43 % 
of their total expenditures; to Jewish institutions 57%; and to 
Catholic institutions 71% of the total costs. The remainder of the 
expense in each instance was made up by private donations. 


The so-called Strong Report which was the result of Comis- 
sioner Kingsbury’s investigations created an unusual stir among 
Catholics in the city and state of New York. For years the Cath- 
olic institutions had been accepted as satisfactory without any ques- 
tion. Catholic dependent and delinquent children were committed 
to Catholic institutions. No investigation of these institutions was 
ever made; no one supervised the institutions; no other controls 
existed except such as those exercised by a Board or the religious 
themselves who conducted the institution. 

Unfortunately at the time of the Strong Report there was no 
organization to defend the Catholic institutions which were under 
fire. Whatever may have been the truth of the facts brought forth 
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at the time of the Report, the criticisms convinced Archbishop Hayes 
of the need for organized Catholic Charities. Work was begun at 
once. Today New York City has a highly organized system of 
Catholic Charities which provides care for families and children in 
their own homes as well as in institutions. All Catholic institutions 
of the Archdiocese of New York are under the supervision of the 
Catholic Charities Bureau. At present complaints directed against 
any of the institutions are taken up at the Catholic Charities Bureau, 
and that organization makes the study or the investigation if there 
seems to be a reason for doing so. In this way the Catholic poor, 
the Catholic dependent, and the Catholic delinquent, as well as the 
institutions in which they live, are under Catholic supervision. 


It may well be that the Strong Report gave the greatest impetus 
to Catholic Social Service in a century. Following the example of 
the Archdiocese of New York, Catholic Charities bureaus have sprung 
up in practically every diocese of the United States. They are looked 
upon as an indispensable agency in the same manner as the Catholic 
social system of each diocese. At once Catholic social agencies 
wanted Catholic social workers on their staffs. Furthermore, they 
wanted Catholics with a training in Catholic professional schools. 
With the growth of the Catholic Charities bureaus came the Catholic 
schools of social work which have annually increased the number 
of professionally trained Catholic social workers for this expanding 
field. There are at present eight Catholic schools of social work in 
the United States: Boston College School of Social Work, Fordham 
University School of Social Service, National Catholic School of 
Social Service, Catholic University School of Social Work, Loyola 
(Chicago) University School of Social Work, Saint Louis Univer- 
sity School of Social Service, Our Lady of the Lake School of Social 
Service and Marylhurst College School of Social Work. With the 
exception of the schools of social work at Marylhurst College and 
that of Our Lady of the Lake at San Antonio, all the schools are 
accredited by the American Association of Schools of Social Work 
and meet the requirements of that standardizing agency. It can 
confidently be expected that the other two schools which were 
founded only recently will soon be members of the Association. 


In Catholic social service as in Catholic education a distinct 
Catholic philosophy is at the basis of the endeavors. The Christian 
concepts of the dignity of man and his final destiny go beyond the 
mere general consideration of a client. The Catholic knows that in 
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the eyes of Almighty God there is no distinction of color and fortune. 
Each human being has an infinite value. Each is the keeper of a 
priceless soul that God called into existence and which He considered 
precious enough for redemption with His own blood. Even the 
most despicable of human beings is in some manner unseen by us an 
unduplicated reflection of the infinite perfections of God. 


The Church has always defended its children in the rights which 
they possess as children of God. The encyclicals of Leo XIII and 
of Pius XI have stressed with unmistakable clarity our obligations 
toward the poor and the working classes. For Christianity is 
founded essentially on charity, on the great commandment of the 
love of God above all things and the love of our neighbor as our- 
selves. 


The history of the Church is a succession of efforts to carry out 
Christ’s precept to love one’s fellowman. ‘The greatest monuments 
of the Catholic Church in the world are its many institutions offer- 
ing care and shelter to the homeless, the sick, the aged and the de- 
linquent. The closest friends of Christ are the heroic men and 
women devoting their lives to the care of His poor and His sick. 
Inspiration for their good work comes from Him: 


Blessed are they who feed the hungry, clothe the naked, visit 
the prisoner — for as long as you did it to one of these, you 
did it unto me. 


In the early centuries of the Church the duty of providing for 
the needy fell directly upon the Bishop. In time the Bishop found 
it necessary to appoint deacons and deaconesses to assist in the task 
of helping the poor. Then as cities and parishes grew the work of 
charity became increasingly difficult. To match the highly organized 
industrial, social and economic life of today the Church found it 
necessary to establish its own Catholic Charities bureaus as the ex- 
perience of New York City proved. 


But rather than discuss the necessity of organization in social 
work it may be of more value and interest to point out the methods 
used today in carrying out the precept of Charity given to the Church. 
Along with the organizations of public and private social agencies 
there has grown up the profession of social service which aims to 
diagnose and to treat social problems on an individual basis with 
as much care and accuracy as the doctor diagnoses and treats physical 
illness. Case work within an organization as the Catholic Charities 
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bureau is of a skilled nature. It requires special training as well as dis- 
tinct gifts of character. The need of special skill seems obvious when 
one considers that the profession deals more completely than any 
other profession with the whole fabric of human life. In no other 
work will you find greater need to understand the meaning of human 
behavior and a knowledge of social and economic problems as well 
as an appreciation of the dignity of the human person. One might 
ask the frank question, ‘“‘How would you feel if at the time of some 
serious illness you were referred to a second-rate doctor or one per- 
haps who has no particular training?’’ When there is question of 
your very life no doctor could be too skilled, no costs too great. 
Strangely enough we are willing to put social problems into the 
hands of individuals unskilled and untrained to handle them. To 
know how to deal with social problems one must study and have 
experience just as certainly as one needs study and experience to be 
a good doctor. Quite similar to what happened in the field of educa- 
tion standardizing agencies have grown up in social work. The 
state itself demands a definite program of training in order to quali- 
fy for a position as a teacher or an instructor. In social work there 
is the merit system of selection for public social services. The result 
of the standards in education has been improvement of our own 
Catholic school system. It is reasonably certain that the same will 
occur in Catholic social service. We shall find that standardizing 
agencies will serve as a sanction on our work and help in the long 
run to improve our methods and procedures as well as the work 
itself. 

It is estimated that there are 80,000 social workers in the United 
States who are exerting an immeasurable influence on about one 
sixth of the people of the country. Obviously many of the clients 
are Catholic. The clients of the Catholic Charities agencies are al- 
most exclusively Catholic. 


Catholic schools of social work have been established and have 
met every requirement of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. Graduates from these schools find their place in public 
as well as private social agencies throughout the country. Most of 
all they have made it possible for the Catholic Charities bureaus to 
meet every qualification or standard by having trained personnel 
from accredited Catholic schools of social work. 


Such valiant leaders as the Rev. Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., the 
Rev. William Kerby, and the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J., were far- 
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sighted in their anticipation of the growth of professional social 
work and its influence. They organized the first Catholic schools of 
social work. But Catholic social work is still young, and the num- 
ber of Catholic social workers is very small. The war has empha- 
sized and intensified social problems. It has pointed out again the 
necessity of increasing our efforts in the work of charity if we do 
not wish to be outdone by radical groups whose good intentions are 
unwisely directed. Catholic plans must be made and Catholic Ac- 
tion must begin today; tomorrow may be too late. 

Catholic men and women in the service are giving their lives to 
protect all that is sacred in the American heritage. Even this is not 
enough. When the war is over and the time for social reconstruc- 
tion has begun, positive programs must be presented. Positive efforts 
must be made; skilled use of resources must be learned. There is 
perhaps no profession which will be called upon to contribute more 
in this breathless period of reconstruction after the war than social 
work. It would be impossible to estimate the part that Catholic 
social work might play if a sufficient number of Catholic young 
men and women are prepared for the task. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1943 Research Census of Members of the 


American Catholic Sociological Society 
MARGUERITE REusS 


This census includes 1943 research projects, publications, and 
student theses. 
Research Projects 


The research projects are arranged alphabetically by name of 
author. They are classified according to the author’s preference. 


Social Psychology 


1. Recent Propaganda Campaigns in the United States. Louis 
A. Ryan, O.P., St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. 


History of Soctology 


2. Nature of Catholic Social Thought. Paul Hanly Furfey, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

3. The Social Thought of American Catholics, 1634-1829. 
C. J. Nuesse, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

4. Contemporary Catholic Social Thought. Melvin J. Wil- 
liams, Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 

5. A History of Sociology. Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Theory of Sociology 


6. Sociology and the Methods of Natural Science. Edward 
A. Marciniak, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 

7. The Epistemological Foundations of Sociology. Edward 
A. Marciniak, Loyola University, Chicago, III. 


Methods of Research 


8. An Inquiry into the Statistical Sources and Biases of Se- 
lected Labor, Business and Governmental Organizations in the 
United States. Louis A. Ryan, O.P., St. Mary of the Springs Col- 
lege, Columbus, Ohio. 
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9. Quantitative Systematics of Logical Inquiry. Dr. Melvin 
J. Williams, Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 


Educational Sociology 


10. The Course in Introductory Sociology. Eva J. Ross, Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D, C. 


Community Problems 


11. Legal Problems in Medical Records. Sister M. Ann Joa- 
chim, O.P., Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan. 

12. Industrial Recreation Programs. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J., 
Loyola University, Chicago, III. 


Sociology and Social Work 


13. Social Work in a War Industrial Setting. Vincent Dore, 
O.P., Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 


The Family 


14. The Feasibility of Family Allowances in the United States. 
Hubert C. Callaghan, S.J., 3303 Tenth Street, N.E., Washington, 
D. 

15. Family. Sister M. Clare, S.N.D., 1325 Ansel Road, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 

16. Approximate Decline in Catholic Population of this Gen- 
eration over the Last. Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Siena College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

17. Study of the Decreasing Size of Families of the Sisters in 
the Summer School. Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Siena College, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 

18. The Impact of War on the Family. Rev. Daniel T. 
McColgan, Ph.D., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts. 

19. The Family. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Trinity College, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Sociology and Religion 
20. Sociology and Religion. Sister Anne, O.S.B., 217 North 
6th Avenue, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
21. History of St. Patrick Parish, Kankakee, Illinois (book). 
Sister M. Lilliana Owens, St. Patrick High School, Kankakee, Illinois. 
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Criminology 


22. Delinquency Incidence in an Organized Community. James 
W. McGowan, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

23. Rethinking the Question of Juvenile Delinquency. Melvin 
J. Williams, Albion, College, Albion, Michigan. 

24. Detention and the Woman Offender. Ralph A. Gallagher, 
S.J., Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Political Sociology 


25. The Political Principles and Policies of Alexander Hamilton 
(doctoral dissertation in political science). Robert C. Hartnett, 
S.J., Fordham University, New York, New York. 


Christian Social Principles 


26. Official Catholic Action: Its Need (A Master's thesis at 
Catholic University, August 1943). Rev. Lawrence Monheim, 
S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

27. Social Philosophy. Franz H. Mueller, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Social Economics 


28. Labor and Industrial Relations in Rhode Island. Vincent 
Dore, O.P., Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 

29. Text on Industrial Sociology. Rudolph Schwenger, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Sociology of the Child 


30. Study of the Effects of Comic Books on Children less than 
Eleven Years Old. Sister M. Clare, S.N.D., 1325 Ansel Road, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

31. The Adolescent and his Culture — A Sociological Study. 
Melvin J. Williams, Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 


Social Anthropology 


32. Study of the Customs, Beliefs, and Traditions related to 
the Training and Development of the Primitive Arapaho Child. 
Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., St. Cloud School of Nursing, St. 
Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Sociology of War 


33. Sociology of War. Marguerite I. Reuss, Marquette Uni- 
versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous 


34. Sociology of Language. Paul Hanly Furfey, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. 

35. Julia Greeley — Colored Angel of Charity. Sister M. 
Lilliana Owens, St. Patrick High School, Kankakee, Illinois. 

36. Across the Century in Chicago Catholic Church. Idem. 

37. Colored Apostle of the Sacred Heart. Idem. 

38. The Negro in American Society. Rev. Daniel T. McCol- 
gan, Ph.D., St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts. 

39. Phases of the History of Charity and Social Work (empha- 
sis on Catholic social work in New England). Idem. 

40. Social and Community Problems. Sister Mary Redempta, 
R.S.M., Mercy College, 8200 West Outer Drive, Detroit, Michigan. 

41. Student Attitudes on Peace and Post-War Planning. 
Gerald Schnepp, S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Publications are arranged by name of author. 
Sister Canisia, ‘‘On Taking a Long View,’’ Catholic Family 
Monthly, 1943. 


Sister M. Clare, ‘“The Family Front,” a column, Catholic Uni- 
verse Bulletin, weekly since May 7, 1943. 


, The Family Front (pamphlet), Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, February 1943. 


Francis J. Friedel, S.M., ““The Formal Object of the Social 
Sciences,’’ American Catholic Sociological Review, March 1943. 


Paul Hanly Furfey, ‘““The Curse of Nationalism,” Catholic 
World, 156:652—-57, March 1943. 


, trovows and Cognates in the New Testament,’’ Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, 5:243-63, July 1943. 


, The Mystery of Iniquity (now being finished). The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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Robert C. Hartnett, S.J., “‘A Postwar Reconstruction Program 
for the A.C.S.S.,"" The American Cathololic Sociological Review, 
June 1943. 


Sister M. Inez Hilger, O.S.B., ‘‘Ahsahwaince,’”’ Mid-America, 
April 1943. 
, ‘Principles of Ethics,’’ Trained Nurse and Hospital Re- 
view, September 1943. 


Sister M. Lilliana Owens, ‘“‘Across Century in Chicago Catholic 
Church,” Illinois Historical Review, March 1944. 


, History of St. Patrick Parish, Kankakee. St. Patrick High 
School, Kankakee, Illinois. 


Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, Land and Home, National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference Quarterly. 


Rev. Daniel T. McColgan, Ph.D., ‘‘Social Protection in War 
Time,” Catholic Charities Review, May 1943. 


Franz H. Mueller, ‘‘Person and Society according to St. 
Thomas,’ Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School (Ed. by T. 
Brauer), B. Herder & Co., 1943. 


, ‘The Principle of Subsidiarity,’’ American Catholic So- 
ciological Review, October 1943. 


Raymond Murray, C.S.C., Man’s Unknown Ancestors, Bruce, 
Milwaukee, 1943. 


Leo Robinson, S.J., Introductory Sociology (Second Edition), 
Loyola Press, June 20, 1943. 


Louis A. Ryan, O.P., Bibliography of Selected Sources in Soct- 
ology and Social Problems (mimeographed). St. Mary of the 
Springs College, Columbus, Ohio. 


Martin Schirber, O.S.B., Inflation and the Common Man 
(pamphlet), Paulist Press, August 1943. 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Twenty-Five Years of Uncontrol, 
Our Sunday Visitor Press. 


, Popular Population Facts (mimeographed), Family Life 
Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Melvin J. Williams, ‘Catholic Sociological Theory — A Re- 
view and Prospectus,’ American Catholic Sociological Review, 
October 1943. 
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STUDENT THESES 
Student theses are listed according to college. 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 


June Lemon, Some Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency in Albion, 
Michigan. 


Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gaetanina Balistreri, The Contribution of Latin America to the 
Culture of the United States; Jane Connolly, The Effects of Comics 
on the Child; Pauline D’Alessandris, Problems of the First Genera- 
tion of Immigrants; Doris Marie Hoffman, The Child and Organized 
Play; Marie Johnson, The Effects of Good, Modern Children’s 
Literature on the Child; Doris Krier, The Effects of this War on the 
Child; Alice Mulhern, The Effects of the War on Community 
Health; Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island; Vincent 
Eldred, Probation and Parole in Rhode Island. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


As was indicated in the October issue of the REVIEW, regional 
meetings of the American Catholic Sociological Society were to take 
the place of the regular annual convention. Such regional meetings 
were scheduled for St. Paul, St. Louis, Chicago, Washington, New 
York. 


In St. Paul, Minn., the regional institute was held at the College 
of St. Catherine on December 29, 1943. The program was as 
follows: 


9:00: Business meeting; address of welcome, Mother Antonius, 
College of St. Catherine. 


9:30: ‘Some Basic Patterns of Interhuman Behavior,” Franz 
H. Mueller, College of St. Thomas; “‘Reorganization of Social In- 
surance Along Occupational Lines — A Postwar Problem,’’ Rudolph 
J. Schwenger, College of St. Thomas. 


12:30: Luncheon meeting; ‘“‘Labor and Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion,” Rev. Francis Gilligan, St. Paul Seminary. 


2:00: Discussion meeting; ‘“Teaching of Introductory Sociol- 
ogy’; “Sociology for Nurses,’’ Sister Inez, O.S.B., St. Cloud School 
of Nursing; ‘Introductory Sociology in Colleges,’’ Sister Mary Ed- 
ward, C.S.J., College of St. Catherine. 


In Washington, D. C., the regional institute was held at Trin- 
ity College, January 15, 1944. The program was as follows: 


9:45: “The Sociologist and Postwar Reconstruction,’’ chair- 
man, Eva J. Ross, Trinity College; ‘“The Social Worker and Post- 
war Reconstruction,’’ Rev. Lucian Lauerman, National Catholic 
School of Social Service; “‘Is There a Catholic Sociology?’’ Rev. 
Paul Hanly Furfey, Catholic University. 


11:15: Chairman, Andrew J. Kress, Georgetown University: 
“Rural People in the Postwar World,’’ O. E. Baker, University of 
Maryland; ‘‘Pre- and Postwar Fertility,’’ Catholic University. 


12:45: Luncheon meeting: chairman, Msgr. John A. Ryan, 
Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C.; ‘“‘The Function of Education in 
World,’”’ Msgr. George Johnson, Education Dept., 
N.C.W.C. 
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2:15: Chairman, Mary Elizabeth Walsh, Catholic University; 
“Changing Community after the War,’’ Margaret Toole, College of 
Notre Dame of Maryland; ‘Trends in Modern Crime,’’ Rev. Joseph 
J. Ayd, S.J., Loyola College (Baltimore) ; ‘Present Trends in Ne- 
gro-White Relations,’’ Rev. Richard J. Roche, O.M.I., Oblate House 
of Studies; ‘““Group Work in Tomorrow’s Community Planning,” 
James W. McGowan, Duquesne University. 


4:00: Student session; Chairman, Lysanne Gaffney, Trinity 
College; Address of Welcome, Hope Ward, President of Trinity 
College Sociology Club; ‘“The Role of he University in Postwar 
Reconstruction,’’ Jaime Fonseca, Catholic University of America; 
“‘Woman’s Place after the War,’’ Nora Dollymore, Dunbarton Col- 
lege; “‘UNRRA Plans for the Future,’’ Shirley J. Reiter, Mt. St. 
Agnes Junior College; ‘‘Social Mobility and Postwar Trends,”’ 
Robert E. Ewing, Georgetown University; ‘‘Economic Democracy 
in Postwar America,” Ellen Louise Bell, Immaculata Junior College. 


In St. Louis, Mo., the regional institute was held at Fontbonne 
College on January 16, 1944. The program was as follows: 


11:00: General session; chairman, A. H. Clemens, Fontbonne 
College; Address of Welcome, Mother Bernice O'Neill, C.S.J.; ‘“‘The 
Catholic Social Position in the World of Tomorrow,” Rev. Ralph 
A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola University. 


12:30: Luncheon meeting; chairman, Msgr. Mark Carroll; 
“Socialized Medicine and the American Family,’’ Rev. Alphonse M. 
Schwitalla, S.J., President of the American Catholic Hospital Assn. 


2:15: Sectional meetings; (1) Interracial Relations, Rev. Leo 
C. Byrne, chairman, Mrs. Arthur H. Booth, Henry E. Hampton, 
Frank Sullivan; (2) Vocational Groups, A. H. Clemens, chairman, 
Sister Mildred, O.S.B., Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., Rev. Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S.J.; (3) Social Implications of Inflation, Mother 
Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., chairman, Rev. Leo Brown, S.J., Lee 
O’Brien, Clement Mihanovich; (4) Sociology and Social Work in 
the Postwar Era and special student meeting; Janet Leahy, chair- 
man, Sister M. Felicia, S.L., Anita Mullen, Leona McGann, Mark 
Neaf; student discussants, Rosemary Holden, Fontbonne College, 
Ellen Otto, Maryville College, Margaret Knecht, Webster College, 
Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J., St. Louis University. 


3:30: Report of sectional meetings by the chairmen; Rev. A. H. 
Scheller, S.J., general chairman. 


4:00: General session; George F. Donovan, chairman; “The 
Foundations of a Lasting Peace,’’ Paul G. Steinbicker, Supervisor, 
Missouri State Merit System Council. 


5:00: Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; Very Rev. Patrick 
J. Holloran, S.J., president of St. Louis University. 
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In Chicago, Illinois, the regional institute will be held at the 
Medinah Club, 505 N. Michigan, on Saturday, een 5. The 
temporary program is as follows: 

10:00: ‘‘The Sociology Course’; Rev. W. Murray, 
University of Notre Dame, chairman; discussants: Sister Mary Lae- 
titia, O.S.F., College of St. Francis, Joliet; C. J. Nuesse, Marquette 
University; Sister Gabrielle, O.S.B., St. Scholastica Academy; Rev. 
Michael Delehanty, O.S.M., St. Philip High School; Sister Mercedes, 
Good Counsel High School. 


12:00: Luncheon meeting; ‘‘Social Treatment of Delinquency” ; 
chairman, Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J.; Clifford Shaw, Chicago 
Area Project; Russell W. Ballard, director of Hull House. 


2:00: ‘Race Relations in the Postwar Era’; chairman, Rev. 
Edward J. Kammer, C.M., De Paul University; John Yancey, 
United Transport Service Employees (CIO) ; Madeline R. Morgan, 
Emerson School; Edward Marciniak, Loyola University; Rev. Daniel 
Cantwell, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary. 


4:00: ‘‘Public Welfare in the Postwar Era’; chairman Rev. 
Wm. A. O'Connor, Director of Catholic Charities of the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago; Marguerite Reuss, Marquette University; Theo- 
dore B. Frank, Mundelein College; Elizabeth Wood, Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. 


Members will be notified in a few days of the procedure to be 
taken concerning the election of officers for 1944. 
e 


College of St. Catherine: Franz H. Mueller and Rudolph 
Schwenger have been added to the sociology faculty. 


Trinity College: Students here have recently added a sociology 
club to their list of campus activities. Eva J. Ross is faculty advisor 
of the club. It is hoped that club meetings will give underclassmen 
the opportunity of discussing sociology and related subjects with 
senior major students. Sociology has been a favorite study at Trinity 
College ever since the days it was taught there by the late Monsignor 
W. J. Kerby of Catholic University. Hope Ward 44 is president 
of the club; Patricia Reynolds ’44, vice-president, Doris McCann 
45, secretary, and Mary Miller '46, treasurer. 


University of Detroit: The Rev. John E. Coogan, S.J., has an 


article in Federal Probation (October-December 1943) on ‘‘Some 
Criminologists and Free Will.’’ 


Loyola University (Chicago): Frank J. Delany is now in the 
U. S. Marine Corps in San Diego, California. 
Quincy College: The Rev. Brendan Wolf, O.F.M., is-now a 


chaplain in the U. S. Navy and is stationed at the Naval Hospital, 
Long Island, N. Y 
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Roster of the American Catholic 
Sociological Society” 


Mary Amberg, 712 S. Loomis 
Blvd., Chicago, 

Cuthbert E. Allen, O.S.B., Belmont 
Abbey College, Belmont, N. C. 

*Sister Anastasia, St. Colletta 
School, Jefferson, Wis. 

Sister M. Ancilla, Immaculate 
Heart College, Los Angeles 27, 
Cal. 

Sister Mary Anita, R.S.M., Mount 
St. Agnes Jr. College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Sister Anne Burns, O.S.B., 217 N. 
6th Ave., St. Cloud, Minn. 

*Sister M. Ann Joachim, O.P., 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, 
Mich. 

Sister Ann Raphael, C.S.J., St. 
Teresa’s Jr. College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

F. Baerwald, Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Joseph V. Beechem, St. John’s 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Gerald Benkert, O.S.B., Catholic 
University, Washington 17, D.C. 

Sister M. Berenice, O.S.U., Ursu- 
line Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 

Thomas Bona, 1039 W. 32nd St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Edmund J. Brock, Our Lady of 
Providence Seminary, Warwick 
Neck, R. I. 

Marguerite J. Boylan, 70 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles F. Brennan, University of 
Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 

William Brennan, 2154 Sixty-first 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Leo Brophy, 3044 Boulevard, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Linna E, Bresette, 1312 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington, 

Major Laurence Brown, 620 N. 
Irving St., Arlington, Va. 

Frank Bruce, Jr., Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

William C. Bruce, 1137 South 3rd 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

William X. Bryan, S.J., Loyola 
College, Montreal, Canada 

Lt. James J. Burns, Rutgers Uni- 
versity (ASTP), New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Hubert C. Callaghan, S.J., 3303 
Tenth St., N.E., Washington, 
p. 

Mary E. Callahan, 917 City Hall, 
Chicago, II. 

*Mary Aileen Campbell, 4448 Ful- 
ton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 

William E. Campbell, Immaculata 
College, Immaculata, Penna. 

Sister Canisia, Mount Mary Col- 
lege, Milwaukee 13, Wis. 

Daniel M. Cantwell, St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Til. 

James D. Carroll, S.J., Spring Hill 
College, Spring Hill, Alabama 
*Frank Cavanaugh, C.S.C., Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, Notre 

Dame, Ind. 

Sister M. Celeste, R.S.M., St. 
Xavier College, Chicago, IIl. 
Sister Celestine, O.S.B., College of 
St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 


*This list includes the names of all members of the Society since the 
last roster was published in the October 1942 issue of the REVIEW. 


Names marked with an asterisk (*) hold an institutional membership in 
the Society. All others are constituent memberships. 
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Gervase Chutis, O.S.B., St. Vin- 
cent’s College, Latrobe, Penn. 
Sister Mary Clare, S.N.D., 1325 
Ansel Road, Cleveland 6, Ohio 
A. H. Clemens, Fontbonne College, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

*College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

*College of St. Teresa, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Elizabeth A. Conkey, 7834 Ogles- 
by Ave., Chicago, III. 

Florence E. Connelly, 2644 E. 127th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio 

Sister M. Constance, R.S.M., Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

J. E. Coogan, S.J., University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Edmund Corby, Villa Madonna 
College, Covington, Ky. 

Sister M. Corita, St. Joseph Col- 
lege, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
Theodore E. Cornell, Jr., 6543 
Greenview Ave., Chicago, 
Edward J. Crawley, John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio 
E. A. Cullinane, C.S.B., Station 
Chaplain, No. 4 S.F.T.S., RC. 
A.F., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Frank J. Delany, 6342 N. Win- 

throp Ave., Chicago, 
Arthur T. Donohue, Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. 
John D. Donovan, 2 Perkins St., 
Peabody, Mass. 
Joseph P. Donovan, C.M., Kenrick 
Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
Vincent Dore, O.P., Providence 
College, Providence, R. I. 
Sister Mary Edward, College of 
St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
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BOOK REVIEW EDITORS 


BERNARD MULVANEY, C.S.V., Catholic University 
and 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College 


The Family and Democratic Society. By Joseph Kirk Folsom. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1943. Pp. ix+755. $4.00. 


The volume will be valuable for Catholic sociologists and social 
workers as a study of the family without religion and the religious 
values. A division of it into two parts occurs in the middle of 
Chapter VII. The first part deals with facts and values concerning 
the family as such ‘‘in the mode of pure science discourse’; the second 
part moves in the field of applied science and treats the problems of 
the family in the modern phase of society. The frame of reference 
in this latter discussion is democracy, understood in the special sense 
of the author. It is not an original work in its research, but relies 
almost wholly on the findings of predecessors in the field. Its 
originality consists in its applications of these findings to democracy 
as Folsom understands it. 

Catholic sociologists will readily place the author’s social theory, 
especially in the first seven chapters. It is a philosophy of change 
and moral positivism. Evolving societal patterns justify them- 
selves, if they are widely enough accepted. There is a deliberate 
effort to avoid explanations of family conflict on any but a purely 
psychological basis. Science and the wider diffusion of scientific 
information can be trusted to solve most conflicts, though in the 
second part we are told that the conscious efforts of ‘“‘democracy”’ 
will join with science in this direction. With some reservations, 
therefore, the author is not a determinist. He also recognizes clearly 
the individual and social elements in society, but, leaning heavily 
toward individualism, he is often embarrassed in dealing with formal 
social issues. Religious values are interesting to him as a social 
Scientist, but mostly as taboos, prejudices, and inhibitions, or at the 
most, sub-cultural values. Their positive contributions to the happy 
family are largely unknown, and hence much of the discussion here 
on the creation of happiness will strike the Catholic sociologist as 
rather unrealistic and unsatisfying. 

This reviewer will be pardoned for regarding the section devoted 
to democracy as of particular interest. In these he finds a subtle 
transfer of religious casts of thought to societal theorizing. In fact, 
many of the locutions used here to describe the purposes of democracy 
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are often the same as used by Christian writers to identify Divine 
Revelation. Democrary is conceived as a way of life, with its own 
cultural values and taboos, rather than as a political system or ten- 
dency. It is defined as a “‘person-centered’’ society (p. 221). It 
does not exclude distinctions of class (‘‘place’’). It allows the per- 
son to choose his place and to change his place. Hence the classes 
are fluid, not fossilized. The development of individual personality 
is the clue to change and progress: ‘“The essence of Democracy is 
freedom with equality of opportunity of persons to develop not 
according to roles assigned them in advance, not according to class- 
ifications and categories, but according to the trends of develop- 
ment they spontaneously manifest’’ (p. 223). These trends are 
apparently to be fully independent of any outside influence, such as 
religion, tradition and the like. The only moral limitation on this 
development is the harm that might be done to others (passim). 


Hence, we are told, ‘‘Democracy implies a laissez-faire policy 
with respect to personal experience, but not with respect to social 
organization” (p. 224). This reviewer, however, has been left 
at this point with some confusion as to how Folsom would imple- 
ment democracy in social organization. By his own choice, he seems 
to be willing to make the question of artificial contraception (on 
which, by the way, a disproportionate emphasis is laid) a test of 
democracy in action. At one point (pp. 265-270) Catholics are 
rather bitterly scored for their opposition to the repeal of the anti- 
birth-control laws. Further, we are told: ‘After all, to use or not 
to use contraception is an individual decision. It does not need to 
be a societal decision, as does, for example, the issue of whether we 
shall drive to the right or the left, or whether we shall have daylight 
saving time. Majority rule is democratic only with regard to es- 
sentially group decisions. In individual decisions which do not con- 
cern other individuals through any harmful or coercive consequence, 
Democracy calls not for majority rule but for no rule at all’’ (p. 
267-8. Author’s Italics) . 


At this point, however, the author involves himself in a con- 
tradiction, for in his discussion of positive eugenics in this same 
chapter, he necessarily comes to the conclusion that contraception is 
a social matter, since he accepts Hankins’ conclusion that birth con- 
trol and abortion are the cause of our stationary population and 
the diminution of the ‘‘desirable’’ classes, both assumed as social 
evils. His own conclusion is this: ‘“We need more birth control 
among a minority of our population, the minority which is com- 
posed of those who are unfitted either by heredity, personality or 
hopeless economic factors to raise normal families; and we need 
planned but numerically greater parenthood among the unhandi- 
capped majority’’ (p. 283). Yet he does not seem to have alto- 
gether espoused the presently popular school of totalitarian democ- 
racy, though he often seems to approach it. Thus, again making 
birth control a test of democracy, he says: “But, of course, from a 
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realistic point of view, if the people collectively believe any matter 
to be their business, it is their business, and majority rule must pre- 
vail. Only through a slow educational process can it be made other- 
wise’ (p. 268). But here again we are at a dead end, and it is un- 
clear whether this handicapped minority is to be forced by the 
majority to accept contraception. It would seem logically that the 
new ideology would still be considered the majority's business once 
this educational process is completed. Yet, whatever are the neces- 
sary implications of the doctrine, when the specter of Hitler raises 
its head and the author directly faces it, he recoils: ‘“Thus it is clear 
that the principal control of the birth rate in a Democracy must 
come not from abortion or sterilization, but through voluntarily 
practised contraception.’”’ Pope Pius XI, incidentally, is quoted in 
favor of the author’s position against abortion and sterilization, 
though not, of course, against artificial contraception. 


In this connection, the following challenge is thrown out to 
Catholics: ‘“Will the Catholic leadership promote family subsidies 
as vigorously as it strives to withhold knowledge needed for family 
planning?’”’ (p. 270). This is given as a clincher to the whole 
argument. The answer is, of course, that Catholic leaders undoubt- 
edly will support family subsidies, as they have in Europe, but only 
after it has become apparent that the Catholic campaign for raising 
the economic status of the handicapped families, by democratically 
bringing about a more equitable division of income, is doomed to 
failure. In fact, it seems to me that at this point Folsom has put 
his finger on the whole problem, in spite of the fact that in. an 
earlier section he has rejected economic betterment as the solution 
in favor of contraception (p. 249 ff.) 


While excellent elsewhere, Folsom’s scholarship is notably de- 
ficient in his reports on Christian and especially Catholic beliefs and 
practices. For instance, the statement that Oriental Orthodox and 
Uniate priests may marry (p. 497) is inexact; the correct statement 
would be that married men may become priests, but not marry after 
ordination. He seems to be devoid of anti-Catholic prejudice as 
such, but the complete field of the Christian family is an area almost 
unknown to him. Instance his report that in the Christian concept 
reproduction is the ‘‘only’’ purpose of marriage (p. 268-9). An- 
other example is his contrast between a supposed medieval exclusive 
interest in the soul and a modern exclusive interest in the body (e.g., 
p. 269). He is unaware of the medieval teaching of man as a com- 
posite of body and soul, with a positive sacredness of each part 
in a hierarchy of values, not a suppression of the body for the sake 
of the soul. More serious, for the information was easily available, 
is the misconception of the Catholic opposition to birth control, 
though this is due to the now common identification of contracep- 
tion with any form of planned parenthood. Thus we are told (p. 
270) that the Catholic resistance to artificial contraception is be- 
ginning to ‘‘crack,’’ because of the acceptance by some Catholics of 
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the Rhythm Theory. It is evident throughout that the Catholic 
teaching on natural law as the law of God as discovered in human 
nature by human reason is foreign to him. For most of these mis- 
conceptions of our position by Folsom and others, Catholics must 
take much of the blame, for our failure to produce a larger and more 
satisfying literature of studies on the positive happiness and welfare 
values in the Christian family. 
WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 

Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


The True Life. Soctology of the Supernatural. By Luigi Sturzo. 
Translated from the Italian by Barbara Barclay Carter. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, and 
—— N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 312. 
$3.00. 


Because the human mind is abstractive rather than intuitive, its 
conquest of reality is involved in a historical process and requires a 
delimitation of the total object of knowledge into practically man- 
ageable fields of inquiry, in which, now this, now that portion of 
reality is studied from various viewpoints or different angles of 
vision. Limits set upon subject matter and viewpoint are a price 
that has to be paid for precision, but they become dangerous and 
much too costly when this means blindness to important features of 
reality. In the study of man’s social life Don Sturzo calls attention 
to the distortions and inaccuracies that can result from an exclusion 
or disregard, whether for reasons of method or principles, of the 
supernatural life of man. Mankind was given a supernatural life 
and destiny which the sociologist cannot lose sight of without mak- 
ing many things in the nature and history of human society entirely 
unintelligible. The fault of materialistic sociology lies in its com- 
plete exclusion of the supernatural, but even the sociologist who 
accepts it can fail to give it the consideration it merits in his pre- 
occupation with empirically observable facts. 

Much of what Don Sturzo says in this book is old and familiar 
ground to the informed Catholic. Perhaps the viewpoint (combin- 
ing theology, history, and sociology) from which man’s social life 
is here considered may be less familiar to some American readers. 
The first part of the book. Society in God, studies the supernatural 
life in the individual and in its social aspects as revelation, history, 
and mystical experience manifest it. Six chapters deal with the 
supernatural, vocation, predestination, communion (fellowship with 
God), mystical union, the glory of God. In the second part, From 
Earth to Heaven, six further chapters are entitled Evil, The World, 
History, The Incarnation in History, Christianity in History, New 
Heavens and a New Earth. 

Don Sturzo’s essay is an antidote against excessive narrowness in 
the study of society and a reminder that man in the concrete lives not 
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only the life of nature but is deeply permeated and transformed by 
God’s grace working itself out in his social existence and in his 
history. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


American Society in Wartime. Edited by William Fielding Ogburn. 
a? University of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. vit238. 
$2.50. 


This book is a series of eleven lectures delivered at the University 
of Chicago during the academic year 1942-43. The series was 
sponsored by the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation. All the lec- 
turers but two are members of the sociology department at the Uni- 
versity. Edwin H. Sutherland of the University of Indiana and 
Lowry Nelson of the University of Minnesota contribute, respec- 
tively, papers on “Crime” and ‘“‘Farms and Farming Communities.”’ 


The purpose of the series was to note the cultural and social ef- 
fects of the present war on American society. Eleven experts were 
chosen to discuss the following topics: Population, The Family, 
The American Town, The Urban Community, Farms and Farm- 
ing Communities, Social Science and the Soldier, The Réle of the 
Citizen, the Japanese Americans, Racial Ideologies, Crime, and 
Morale. 

This reviewer will not attempt to evaluate individually the 
eleven lectures. The writers did not have a common approach or 
method of development. To say the least, they were original and 
independent. There is, however, that common strain of a material- 
istic philosophy that pervades all the contributions. Ai little logic, 
a sense of true values and an appreciation of the real origin and final 
destiny of man would have been a great help to the writers. The 
work itself is not exactly empirical. The subject chosen at times is 
too large and the treatment rather vague and inadequate. This is 
particularly true of the lectures of W. Lloyd Warner on ‘The 
American Town” and Robert E. Park on “Racial Ideologies.” 


Ernest W. Burgess in his lecture on ‘““The Family’ sees some 
advantages to the new companionship type of family over the old 
family as an institution. He does not prove these advantages. The 
reviewer fears for the citizens of tomorrow if the children are to be 
raised in public day nurseries. Burgess tells us that ‘‘day nurseries 
are destined to become as necessary and as public a function as the 
public schools.’’ There are many gems of wisdom, founded on the 
experience of years, in the work of Ellsworth Faris on the “‘Réle of 
the Citizen.” The lecture on “Japanese Americans’ lacked the usual 
and expected fire and zeal for justice on the part of Robert Redfield. 
ba work closes with a clear treatment of the ‘“‘Morale’’ by Herbert 
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This small book is of value today and will be of even more value 
to the historian of tomorrow. The authors are no prophets, but 
many of them talk in terms of the future. The work is well edited. 
There is attached to each chapter a brief bibliography. The book 
carries a fine and detailed index. 

RALPH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


Population Problems: A Cultural Interpretation. By Paul H. Landis. 
— American Book Company, 1943. Pp. vit500. 
$3.75. 


As a presentation of population, this book is mainly a text. 
It summarizes information on fertility, mortality and migration 
respectively, treating the present trends from two points of view; 
it attempts a “‘cultural interpretation’ of the trends, and it attempts 
to show their social implications. 

Part I places demographic studies and summarizes the broad 
trends and theories of population change. Part II, making up half 
of the book, treats natural increase. Part III, concerned with bio- 
logical composition, contains information that would have been 
helpful in the analysis of natural increase; here, however, the author 
is more concerned with showing the implications of changing popu- 
lation structure. Part IV, dealing with distribution, has the merit 
of emphasizing regional composition. Part V, on migration, treats 
internal shifts with special concern. A final separate chapter surveys 
recommendation for a population policy. 

The chief merit of the book is its coverage of the elementary 
information on birth, death and migration trends. Recent studies 
are quoted without giving them undue importance. Gaps in our 
knowledge appear clearly, and though there is a tendency to fill in 
some in favor of the ‘cultural interpretation,’ the resulting gener- 
alities carry a challenge; when the author thus ‘“‘theorizes,’’ he be- 
comes vague and ambiguous. Thus the chief weakness of the book 
is that it attempts too much. 


The argument for the ‘‘cultural interpretation’’ is pressed 
throughout, though ‘“‘culture’’ does not receive adequate analysis. 
Fact after fact would seem to fit the theory, but illustration is not 
demonstration. That fertility trends are subject to the control of 
the mores, however, is not new, and it would seem that the author 
is unduly enthusiastic about his results. 


Among the implications of population trends, we find many 
“problems,”’ i.e., facts arousing concern in ‘‘the people,’’ whoever 
they are. In turn, many social problems come up for treatment 
because of their population aspects. Obviously, however, the data 
on population are only a small part of the total needed for the solu- 
tion of social problems, as the author admits. Hence the final chap- 
ter of population policy does not sponsor a definite program, but 
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rather lists some postulates for planning the control of population 
trends. Despite its broadness, the chapter does carry the implica- 
tion that the state take the responsibility for control of those mores 
affecting fertility; this comes from an eclectic analysis of proposals, 
and if it is fair to them, such planning should cause concern with 
people’ called Catholics. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility: I. Differential 
Fertility among 41,498 Native White Couples in Indianapolis. 
By P. K. Whelpton and C. V. Kiser. New York: Milbank 
Memorial Fund, 1943. Pp. 60. Limited copies available on 
request. 


This is the report of the preliminary survey for an elaborate 
study of fertility factors. The survey was made in Indianapolis in 
the summer of 1941. The investigators found that Catholic couples 
were appreciably more fertile than Protestant couples and that mixed 
marriages were much less fertile than Protestant unions. These 
differentials were found at all socio-economic levels, though they 
were less at lower levels. In turn, the more education couples have, 
the greater the differentials. Thus only Catholics attain replacement 
levels, and ‘‘the urban Protestant couples of ... moderate or higher 
amount of education are, by virtue of their proportionate importance, 
mainly responsible for the low fertility rates of urban areas’ (p. 52). 

Incidental findings of interest were that more Catholic women 
than Catholic men found married Protestants, and that there is a 
higher fertility among Catholics despite the fact that Catholics marry 
later than others and pay a higher rent. Future reports of this series 
will treat only low-fertility groups indicated in this preliminary 
survey. 

BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Man’s Unknown Ancestors. By Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1943. Pp. xiv+384. $3.50. 


This volume has already been the center of altercation in the 
pages of the Commonweal. In reviewing it (Sept. 3, 1943), the 
critic referred to the book as a text ‘‘well arranged and clearly writ- 
ten for the layman.’ He also observed that a considerable section of 
the anthropological and archeological field had been presented, with 
the American scene receiving the emphasis. In fact, the reviewer 
went so far as to admit that the author had done “‘an excellent job” 
in presenting the account of the life of prehistoric man. Thereafter, 
however, the critic became very critical, censuring Father Murray 
for having included any material relating to religion versus science, 
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and added that the section on this topic definitely misrepresented the 
Protestant position. This latter part of the review, punctuated by 
such expressions as ‘absurdly enough” and “‘half-baked’’ did seem 
rather uncalled for, since the reviewer gave little in the way of con- 
crete example as a basis for his criticism. This review was followed 
by a letter of justification for his position by Father Murray (Oct. 
1, 1943). Subsequently (Oct. 15, 1943), Father Coogan criti- 
cized the criticism of the original critic, in a letter to the Common- 
weal, and ended his letter with the statement, “Surely a reviewer of 
the story of the Neanderthals need not himself act like one.’” From 
Dr. Kater, who started this turmoil by his review, nothing appar- 
ently has been heard. 


This reviewer agrees with the remark made by Dr. Kater, to 
the effect that the author has done ‘‘an excellent job.’’ Naturally, 
much of the text necessarily follows the general arrangement used 
by A. L. Kroeber and others in the field, when preparing a text suit- 
able for colleges and for the average layman. Father Murray’s book, 
divided as it is into five sections, ‘‘Part I. Getting a Perspective,”’ 
“Part II. Old World Prehistoric Man,” ‘‘Part III. Prehistoric Cul- 
tures of the Old World,” ‘Part IV. Prehistoric Man in the New 
World,” and ‘Part V. The Repercussions of History,’’ presents 
in a non-technical fashion the facts and theories associated with 
man’s antiquity. The style is definitely superior to that of the 
average textbook; anyone with normal intelligence and curiosity will 
find it a real pleasure to read the book. The findings of the most 
recent research are given. Excellent illustrations help to convey the 
message of the printed word. A careful analysis is made of practically 
every important ‘‘find’’ associated with early man, with extreme 
positions properly avoided. The book places more emphasis on the 
Americas than do most of the general books in the field, and the 
reader will find much that is new and interesting in the discussions 
on early American culture patterns. The material on the Incas, for 
example, may be mentioned as a case in point. It will come as a 
surprise to some, at least, to realize that although the wheel was 
unknown in all prehistoric America, the Incas were nevertheless 
more advanced in road building than their contemporaries in Europe, 
who were utilizing the wheel; the Incas had one exceptionally fine 
highway, extending for over 1500 miles over mountainous country; 
in addition to advances in various other fields, they had a political 
organization ‘“‘superior to all other prehistoric people’ (pp. 319-321, 
passim) . 

Why anyone should take exception to the chapter on ‘‘Pre- 
history and Religion,”’ to which Dr. Kater took such violent dislike, 
this reviewer cannot see. It seems to be simply an honest effort to 
explain away any supposed conflict between true science and true 
religion. Many interesting statements are found in this very care- 
fully presented material, such as ‘‘When the Bible said that God 
created Adam according to His own image and likeness, it did not 
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necessarily mean that the human race was first Caucasoid.... As 
a matter of fact neither anthropology nor the Bible knows to which 
race the first men belonged. But... experts... agree, for the most 
part, that we are all descended from common parents, an idea which 
should act as an antidote to prejudice against the Negro as well as 
to other forms of race prejudice’ (p. 346). Careful attention is 
devoted to several other so-called “‘conflicts’’ between science and 
religion, and a perfectly natural ending is created for the book. A 
bibliography, a list of periodicals in the field, a glossary of terms 
used in the text, a section on pronunciation of the proper names 
used, and a detailed index add to the usefulness of this very fine book. 


PAUL KINIERY 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


Brothers under the Skin. By Carey McWilliams. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1943. Pp. 325. $3.00. 


Postwar reorganization will inevitably force us to take the racial 
composition of our people into account. Brothers under the Skin 
is the best book that this reviewer knows of to provide an up-to-date, 
readable account of the recent history, social position and problems 
of the seventeen million members of colored minority groups in the 
United States (Negroes, Mexicans, American Indians, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Japanese and others). Added chapters provide similar 
details for the colored population of Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. 


The book contains much more than a merely readable account 
of facts. At the end there is a chapter entitled ‘“‘Outline for Action.” 
The author’s ideas may not be the only answer to the problems 
posed, but they hit squarely at the necessity of our ceasing to hedge 
about the situation and to arrive at some workable solutions. Some 
of these colored peoples came under our flag against their will, others 
came voluntarily. Whatever their past history may be, the fact re- 
mains that they are permitted to live with us, and nearly all are 
citizens. A recognition of their human and civil rights, and a con- 
scientious striving towards making our social organization adequate 
to give them these rights, is indeed called for. 


Although Mr. McWilliams employs a popular style, sociologists 
will not find facts missing, and the book might well be used as a text 
for a course in Racial Minority Groups if a sufficient number of col- 
lateral readings is required. Certainly it will make good subsidiary 
reading for such a course, for students securing their introduction 
to sociology, and for classes in American civilization and current 
history. 

EvA J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
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The Negro’s Share; a Study of Income, Consumption, Housing and 
Public Assistance. By Richard Sterner in collaboration with 
Lenore A. Epstein, Ellen Winston and Others. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xiit433. $4.50. 


This is another volume of the Negro in American Life Series 
which is being sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. The prin- 
cipal author, Dr. Sterner, is a Swedish social scientist who has made 
a name for himself in his native country as a government expert in 
the study of social conditions. The scope of the present work is 
accurately indicated by the subtitle. It is concerned with the Negro 
“‘as an income-receiver and consumer.’ The Negro as an income- 
receiver is studied in chapters on occupational trends, employment 
and unemployment, and family income. The Negro as a consumer 
receives treatment under such headings as family composition, family 
expenditure, food consumption, housing, and expenditures for goods 
and services other than food and housing. Since an important part 
of the Negro’s income is derived from relief, the second part of the 
book deals with the various forms of Federal assistance as they apply 
to the colored population. Little or nothing is said about the work 
of private social agencies. 

The method of the study is statistical throughout. An enormous 
mass of material has been assembled from official and unofficial 
sources. There are 126 numbered tables in the body of the book 
and 73 appendix tables in addition to a few unnumbered tables in 
the text and footnotes. In practically all these tables the data are 
arranged to compare conditions among Negroes with corresponding 
conditions among whites. All facts that cannot be presented sta- 
tistically are excluded. The authors cannot be criticized for this 
limitation since it was frankly their purpose to make a statistical 
study, but it does leave some questions unanswered. For example, 
in considering the Negro as a consumer it would be relevant to ask 
about the quality of medical skill which is available in those hospitals 
open to him or about the psychological effects of residential 
segregation. 

It is hard to give an adequate idea of the character of this volume 
in the brief compass of a book review; for a very large number of 
separate topics are treated and each of these forms an independent 
whole. The general effect is thus something like that of a small 
encyclopedia. Perhaps one random example will be illuminating. 
On pp. 159-161 there is a section on ‘Formal Education.’’ It is 
accompanied by a table compiled from one Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics bulletin and two bulletins of the Department of Agriculture. 
This table compares family expenditure for formal education by 
whites and Negroes respectively in four areas, the gross figures being 
broken down according to family composition and income group. 
Family expenditures were in every case much higher among whites 
than among Negroes; but the discussion brings out the important 
point that at a given income level the Negro expenditures are often 
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higher than white expenditures, the higher white average being due 
to the larger proportion of whites in the higher income groups. This 
is a fair sample of the type of data and type of discussion found 
throughout the study. 

Most sociologists will find the volume more useful as a statistical 
handbook to be consulted on special topics than as a discussion to 
be read consecutively from cover to cover. As a reference book it is 
indeed invaluable. It is a mine of accurate information for anyone 
interested in race relations in the United States. 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


The Race Question and the Negro. By John LaFarge, S.J., New 
York: Longmans Green, 1943. Pp. xvit315. $2.50. 


A clear understanding of human rights is needed if we are to 
take our part in refounding a Christian social organization in after- 
war days. Since Negroes form the largest of the several colored 
minority groups in the United States, and their rights are by no 
means always fully recognized. Father LaFarge’s book is very im- 
portant. It is intended to be a study of scientific facts about the 
Negro and about the Catholic doctrine on interracial justice. It is 
not a new book, for most of it is a verbatim copy of the earlier 
volume entitled Interracial Justice. A useful annotated bibliography 
is added, however, and several new chapters; and statistics have been 
brought up to date. 

First, Father LaFarge takes up the question of race and race dif- 
ferences. Then, after discussing the present status of the Negro. 
including his position in the present war, the author devotes four 
chapters to the ethics of the problems involved. After this follow 
chapters on particular problems, with some appraisal of what might 
be done. In turn there are chapters on: the lack of security af- 
forded the Negro: the lack of equal economic opportunity; the un- 
fair practices of segregation and the prejudices which are often 
shown; social equality and intermarriage; racism as a world issue; 
education problems. A brief chapter about the efforts which have 
been made at an adjustment is then given, followed by a chapter 
on Catholic interracial action, one on “‘Foibles and Fallacies,” and a 
final one on the relation between interracial justice and the Church’s 
work for the Negro. 

One of the new chapters. entitled ‘‘Foibles and Fallacies,’’ is 
particularly thought-provoking. It gives the most important ob- 
jections made by the cowardly and ostrichlike when confronted with 
the idea that American Catholic citizens must play an intelligent 
role in solving the problem of colored minorities: and it furnishes 
reasonable answers to these objections. The account of the work 
of the Catholic Interracial Council is also important. Although 
the growth of the Council unfortunately coincided with the decline 
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in membership of the formerly flourishing Federated Colored Cath- 
olic group, there is no doubt at all about its usefulness in breaking 
down prejudices through its meetings, speakers’ bureau, and the 
monthly publication The Interracial Review. 

Father LaFarge’s book will provide important reading for classes 
in social ethics, social problems, racial minority groups, and intro- 
ductory courses. It also merits the thoughtful attention of the 
general Catholic reading public, for its style is very readable. If 
every educated Catholic would read and assimilate this book, in con- 
junction with such others as Carey McWilliams’ Brothers under 
the Skin, and Jennings et al. Scientific Aspects of the Race Problem, 
then indeed we might form a truly enlightened civic group in regard 
to the important race question in the United States. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


The Social Message of Jesus. By Igino Giordani. Translated by 
Alba I. Zizzamia. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1943. Pp. xit+406. $4.00. 


Because the teaching of Christ has few direct critical references 
to the social and economic institutions of His own time and country, 
it has sometimes been said that what He taught has no relevance to 
the solution of social and economic problems, since He was only 
concerned with the eternal salvation of mankind. That this is a 
bad misconception has repeatedly been shown in studies of the social 
teachings of the Gospels, and perhaps nowhere better than in the 
present work by a layman, member of the staff of the Vatican 
Library. The translator deserves the gratitude of all students of 
social thought for making this excellent study available to English 
readers. It is the first of three volumes dealing with the social thought 
of early Christianity. Translations of the other two, The Social 
Message of the Apostles and The Social Message of the Early Fathers 
of the Church, are to follow later. 

What distinguishes this book is the author's wide acquaintance 
with the socio-economic conditions existing in the age of Christ, 
and his familiarity with a very extensive range of the literature of 
antiquity which can shed light on the social thought of the time. 
Besides the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, Logia, Torah, Mishna, 
the Avestas, ancient legal codes, Greek and Roman literature and 
legislation, all are laid under contribution to illustrate the social 
thought of antiquity and to demonstrate by contrast how distinc- 
tively new and unprecedented was the ‘‘good news’’ of the Gospel. 
Just because the social message of Jesus contained no detailed solu- 
tions of particular social problems in His own time, but instead put 
emphasis upon the unchanging relations of men to God and to each 
other, it has kept an undiminished and universal relevance to the 
social problems of every age and every society, while the more de- 
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tailed precepts of other teachers of mankind have largely lost their 
pertinence and retain little more than a historical interest. Instead 
of directly attacking various social institutions as many social re- 
formers have done, Jesus was concerned to reform the spirit of the 
men who make these institutions what they are. In doing this He 
did not tell His followers to shut themselves off from the rest of the 
world, but on the contrary, imposed upon them the study of becom- 
ing by their example and teaching an active leaven for the complete 
transformation of society, a germinating force which produces a re- 
birth of the spirit of men and as a necessary consequence a rebirth of 
the institutions which hold men together. 

The book has a valuable bibliography of both foreign and Eng- 
lish literature on the subject. It would have been helpful to the 
Catholic reader if the writings which are by Catholic authors had in 
some way been indicated. The translator has done a good piece of 
work turning the Italian of the original into English that reads 
easily, and she has greatly increased the value of the index by adding 
many new entries to the rather scanty ones of the original. 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


The Field of Social Work. By Arthur E. Fink. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. x+513. $3.00. 


This is a particularly useful book for the college student who is 
interested in entering social work, though it is also directed toward 
the needs of beginning social workers, the lay person who is asked 
to support social work, and the board member who needs to widen 
his knowledge of social work practice. 


Mr. Fink is a field supervisor with the Federal Security Agency 
and in the preparation of his book has had the help and advice of 
experienced social workers from various fields of practice. 

The author approaches his subject from the historical stand- 
point. There is an excellent opening chapter on ‘“The Development 
of Social Work” followed by a chapter on each of the major areas 
of social work, such as Family Welfare Work, Medical Welfare 
Work, Public Welfare and Public Assistance, Social Group Work, 
etc. Then the development of each field is given, together with a 
factual account of present-day practice. The author has shown great 
skill in producing a clear and objective account which avoids both 
oversimplification of the subject matter and undue involvement in 
technical terminology. The reader is left with appreciation of the 
fact that here is a profession requiring both specialized knowledge 
and skill on the part of the practitioner. 

One of the best features of the book is the inclusion of case his- 
tories illustrating practice in each of the areas of social work. The 
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material is well chosen and helpfully edited so that the reader can 
understand the various processes carried out in each situation. There 
is no presentation of Catholic social work as practiced in diocesan 
organizations of Catholic Charities or religious communities. The 
book would need supplementation from other sources to cover this 
important field. There is an excellent bibliography for each chapter. 
The items are well-selected, up-to-date, and offer the reader guidance 
for quite intensive study of social work theory. 


DOROTHY ABTS 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D. C. 


The Social Economics of Agriculture. By Wilson Gee. Revised 
edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xiit+720. 
$4.00. 


Do you want to become a farmer? Do you want to know what 
your income will be, what land to buy, what wages to receive or 
pay, how to manage a farm, how to finance and insure a farm, how 
to efficiently market agricultural products, how agriculture is af- 
fected by tariff, etc.? Youdo! Then by all means read Gee’s book, 
for Prof. Gee has succeeded in constructing a formidable farm ledger. 


The book is crammed with interesting statistical data and in- 
formation covering practically every possible phase of farm life and 
activity. One may criticize the use of “‘ancient’’ statistics and the 
failure to use more of the 1940 census figures which would give a 
better up-to-date picture of farm life and economics. 


From the viewpoint of a sociologist, the reviewer must confess 
that he found only a few pages devoted to strict sociological analysis 
and rural problems in this book of 706 pages. This is not intended 
as a criticism but rather as an observation, for the obvious purpose 
of Prof. Gee’s book is to present rural economics from a somewhat 
strict economic point of view. 


Yet this book is not valueless either to a strict rural sociologist 
or to just a plain ordinary general practitioner in the field of sociol- 
ogy. In its way it is a little gold mine for those interested in mak- 
ing observations, deductions and trends in regard to the rural aspects 
of society. It may be used as an excellent basis for discussion in 
rural sociology classes for it is written in an impartial and under- 
standing way. But to a strict sociologist it is a description rather 
than an analysis or criticism. 


The reviewer finds no serious faults that would detract from 
the use of the book in a course on rural economics. 


C. S. MIHANOVICH 


St. Louis University, St. Louts, Mo. 
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The Political and Social Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. By M. 
Oakeshott. New York: Macmillan, 1942. Pp. xxiii+241. 
$2.75. 


The object of this work is to provide the relevant material for 
beginning a study of the social and political doctrines of contem- 
porary Europe. Five doctrines are taken to dominate the field: Rep- 
resentative Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, Fascism and Na- 
tional Socialism. In regard to each, a selection of official or author- 
itative statements is offered. Each section is preceded by a short 
preface by Professor F. A. Ogg of the University of Wisconsin, 
especially addressed to American readers. The book was first pub- 
lished in England. 

To give an idea of the selections involved, the section on Cathol- 
icism may be chosen. The nature and end of the Christian state is 
shown by offering excerpts from the encyclicals Immortale Dei and 
Diuturnum. The doctrine on the relation between the state, the 
family and associations, as well as that on private property and just 
wages, is given in terms of Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo An- 
no. An excerpt from the encyclical Libertas and another from the 
Apostolic Letter to the Mexican bishops (1937) treat the problem 
of freedom. In turn, excerpts from the Irish Constitution are of- 
fered to illustrate the application of these doctrines. Obviously, 
the selections are well made regarding the Catholic position. 

- Equally representative is the section on Communism; it consists 
of quotations from Marx, Engels and Lenin, with additional ex- 
cerpts from the Declaration of the Rights of the Laboring and Ex- 
ploited People (1918) and from the Stalin Constitution: The 
author explains, not without reason, that he was unable to find 
recent authoritative statements on Representative Democracy. This 
he explains by the fact that, in democracies, the principles are now 
taken for granted, and no discussion is necessary. The section con- 
sists of quotations from J. S. Mill, and selected passages from Paine, 
de Tocqueville and Lincoln. 

Less satisfactory are the sections on Fascism and National Social- 
ism. Here official texts (laws and decrees) dominate, so that the 
doctrine is relegated to a secondary position. It is almost incredible 
that, in a book published in the United States in 1942, no passages 
from Mein Kampf and Rosenberg’s Der Mythus des zwanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts have been included because ‘‘it proved impossible to 
obtain permission for this.’ Knowledge of the enemy’s doctrine 
should be given to those who may intelligently deal with it, e.g., to 
students, to whom the book is primarily addressed. The author 
does not mention W. Darre’s works which are also indispensable 
for the understanding of the foe’s ideas. This shortcoming, though 
serious, does not impair the general value of the book. Replacing 
a whole library, it will be of great help to students of government 
and political theory. N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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Community Contacts and Participation of Teachers. By Florence 
Greenhoe. Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 
1941. Pp. 91. $2.00. . 


The aim of this study is to “‘secure more extensive research data 
for the purpose of understanding teacher and community relations,” 
with emphasis placed specifically on three major areas: teacher mo- 
bility, teacher reaction to community conduct codes, and teacher 
participation in organized community life. The questionnaire 
method was employed. 

The findings of this study substantiate the general opinion that 
teaching is a woman’s profession, for nearly three-fourths of the 
thousands of teachers questioned were female. It was also found 
that the fathers of more than one-third of the total number studied 
were engaged in farming, about one-fourth were business men, 
eighteen percent were day laborers and four per cent were profes- 
sional men. Salaries were low for all groups, but were higher for 
men than for women. Other significant findings were that women 
outnumber men as teachers in the elementary schools with a ratio 
of about six to one and that less than one-fourth remained for ten 
years or more in the same position, 

Mobility is defined from a sociological viewpoint as ‘‘synony- 
mous with physical movement of all kinds.’’ A fact of interest de- 
termined by the study is that teachers who move most often do not 
move far. A radius of fifty miles included a large percentage of the 
mobility surveyed. Reasons for changing locations as given by the 
teachers in the order of importance are: desire for higher salary, de- 
sire to be in a more progressive school, desire to be nearer home, fric- 
tion with school officials, restrictions on non-school life, interference 
with teaching, and miscellaneous reasons. Variations in travel dis- 
tance to school are influenced by such things as sex, teaching level, 
income, and the size of the community where the teacher spent most 
of his life. Men teachers tend to travel more than women. High 
school teachers tend to secure their college education and their teach- 
ing position farther from home than do teachers in the elementary 
grades. The greater the salary of the teacher the farther he has 
traveled from the last college attended to his first teaching position. 
Teachers who have lived in larger communities for the most part of 
their lives travel less distance to the place of last college education 
but travel farther than teachers from small communities in securing 
teaching positions. Of sociological import is the knowledge that 
“out-of-town teachers’ are regarded as ‘‘strangers’’ or ‘‘transients’’ 
by the average community. 

The chapter of most general interest, perhaps, is the one dealing 
with conduct codes defined as ‘forms and norms of behavior which 
govern the teachers out-of-school life."” Strangely enough the at- 
titudes of the teachers questioned toward the communities in which 
they were teaching was often one of evasion or rebellion against the 
mores rather than one of cooperation and friendly interest. Elemen- 
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tary teachers accepted community control over their non-school con- 
duct in greater average proportions than secondary teachers, and 
women, significantly enough, in greater numbers than men. 

Of the teachers who participate in various local activities ap- 
proximately four out of every ten act as officers or sponsors in one 
or more community organizations. Moreover, the study shows 
that almost one teacher out of five is an active sponsor in some club 
or activity. 

Miss Greenhoe concludes with a few brief hints as to the prac- 
tical implications. Her study is largely an objective presentation of 
statistical data. The author has thus successfully accomplished her 
purpose, leaving the interpretation and possible suggestions for re- 
form to a follow-up study. 


SISTER AGNES CLAIRE SCHROLL, O.S.B. 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Messiahs: Their Role in Civilization. By Wilson D. Wallis. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 
Pp. 217. $2.50. 


This work is less a study of the messianic pattern of religious 
leadership than a series of illustrations of what the author regards 
as messianic phenomena. A variety of protestations is presented as 
illustrative of messianic claims, and a theory of the cultural require- 
ments for a successful messianic mission is illustrated in erudite illu- 
sions to a variety of cultures. Méessiahs, it is claimed, are not con- 
genial to all cultures though by diffusion a people may easily become 
conditioned to encourage messianic developments. No attempt is 
made to show how the significance of a messiah may be different 
when his claims have become recognized as valid, nor is there much 
said on the réle of the messiah’s subsidiary leaders. The illustrations 
seem strained at times, and it is unfortunate that the reader has been 
referred to very few sources throughout the work. 


Vital Statistics Rates in the United States. By F. E. Linder and R. 
. Groves. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943. Pp. viit1051. $1.75. 


This compendious volume opens with an expert discussion of 
vitality rates, with explanations of accepted procedures in analyzing 
and presenting data; good bibliographies are attached. Then de- 
tailed tables on mortality and fertility are presented, and the com- 
pilations represent perhaps the most complete and detailed collection 
of rates available in any good book. Another section presents 1940 
figures in summary tables. Finally, there appear the population 
estimates on which the rates were calculated. 
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Social Theories of the Middle Ages. By Reverend Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Book Shop, 
1942. Pp. ix+280. $4.00. ‘ 


Written by a historian of repute, and long out of print, this 
new edition is indeed welcome. It provides a handy key to the 
social thought of the Middle Ages about such topics as law, educa- 
tion, the position of women, Christian marriage, slavery, property 
ownership, usury and war. Valuable footnote references and an 
additional bibliography point the way to primary and secondary 
sources for further study. The long first essay on the medieval 
theory of law is particularly useful. Father Jarrett’s work is defi- 
nite, an indispensable reference for all sociologists anxious to un- 
derstand medieval thought, to present objective views, and to avoid 
the facile misinterpretations so frequently to be found in the works 
of otherwise reputable scholars. Obviously the book should be in 
the hands of all Catholic sociologists and their students. 


European Catholics and the Social Question. By M. D. R. Leys. 
Oxford, England: Catholic Social Guild, 1943. Pp. 60. 
Ninepence. 


The clarity which always distinguishes Miss Leys’ thought and 
style makes this 1943 Yearbook of the Catholic Social Guild’ a 
very useful reference for all those who are interested in the applica- 
tion of Christian principles to social life. Showing first how the 
Church has nothing to say as to “‘the best form the State should take, 
though she has much to say about rights and duties of both rulers 
and citizens,’ Miss Leys takes up aspects of the social movement 
in France and Germany, with some details of the Fribourg Union, 
the influential Christian Trade Unionists, and Catholic social action. 
The appendix gives the text in translation of the 1929 Letter of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council to the Bishop of Lille 
about industrial associations and the worker. Many movements 
are omitted, doubtless due to space limitations. . The lack of a 
bibliography will be a handicap to some for continued studies, espe- 
cially as Mrs. Crawford's Catholic Social Doctrine, which was the 
1933 Yearbook of the Guild, had a good bibliography and is now 
out of print. 


The Popes’ New Order 1878-1941. By Reverend Philip Hughes. 
London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne (Distributors: The 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Maryland), 1943. Pp. 
vilit232. $2.50. 


Here is a work which will prove a valuable supplement to that 
indispensable sourcebook Principles for Peace (Bruce, Milwaukee) 


1 Membership in the Catholic Social Guild costs five shillings (about 
$1.00) yearly and entitles members to a valuable monthly bulletin, the 
current yearbook and other pamphlets. 
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reviewed in the October issue. The topics discussed include the causes 
of work unrest; the powers of the State; Catholic theory on the 
modern State; papal directives on the crisis in Spain, Italy, Mexico, 
Germany and elsewhere; family life; education; capitalism and the 
worker; and the international problem. Under each of the topics 
are to be found in chronological order clear summaries of the per- 
tinent major papal encyclicals and addresses from Leo XIII to the 
present time, with brief details of the circumstances under which 
they were issued. 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. 118. $1.50. 


Sociologists need to realize from time to time that their inductive 
findings can be useful only if they are added to the facts proved by 
philosophy as basic to man’s living in society, and do not attempt 
to supplant these latter truths. Stating that the four characteristics. 
of a society of free men are personalist, communal, pluralist, and 
theist, Maritain proceeds to show that the chief political task is to 
organize for the betterment of human conditions, by observing the 
rights of the human person, the civil person, and the social person 
(more particularly the working person). Although the mainte- 
nance of natural rights in international relations is but briefly 
touched upon, this book will be a valuable aid to clear thinking on 
international as well as national affairs, when the time comes to 
plan the hoped-for new social order. 
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ollege Graduates are needed © 
To help in postwar problems — 
They are needed NOW 
And in the postwar period. 
SOCIAL WORK is facing these problems 
And is facing them NOW. 
Alert college graduates are needed. 
They can and are preparing NOW 
In Catholic Graduate Schools of Social Service 


Fordham University 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


134 E. 39th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 16, N. Y. 


Semesters begin in February, June and September 
Write for Information now. 


Graduate School 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Prepare now for leadership in the 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


@ PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL AGENCIES ARE LOOK- 
ING FOR MORE THAN 10,000 PROFESSIONALLY 
TRAINED SOCIAL WORKERS, MEN AND WOMEN. 


@ FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND OTHER FORMS 
OF STUDENT AID ARE AVAILABLE. 


For further information and for a bulletin, write to 


A. H. SCHELLER, Director 
School of Social Service 

ST. Louis UNIVERSITY 

ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


: 


National Catholic School of Social Service 


AFFILIATED WITH 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


General and Specialized Training in 
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FAMILY WELFARE 
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THE DIRECTOR 
National Catholic School of Social Service 
WASHINGTON 9, D. C. 


BOSTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


A CATHOLIC GRADUATE SCHOOL OF- 
FERING PROFESSIONAL TRAINING TO A 
SELECT GROUP OF MEN AND WOMEN 


ADDRESS THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street | Boston, Mass. 
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